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A Message 
from 


President Munn 


| European War has burst with sickening reality upon a 


world which is still nursing wounds and ailments remaining from the 
conflict of 1914-18. 


As men and women responsive to the sufferings of mankind, 
our reactions and sympathies are in no way limited to our vocational 
interests, but we do have especial feeling for our professional associates 


abroad. 


During the quarter-century since Sarajevo, library horizons 
have widened greatly. International library congresses, foreign dele- 
gates to our A.L.A. conferences, the splendid activities of our Inter- 
national Relations Committee, and a continuous stream of visiting 


librarians from abroad have all combined to make our interests world- 
wide. 


Many library activities abroad are now halted, as nations at 
war must concentrate on war. Great libraries are closed, their treasures 


removed to vaults, and their facades covered with sandbags. Preserva- 
tion is the watchword. 


Librarians of many nations whose names and faces have become 
familiar to us are now cogs in the machines of war; others, though not 


in military service, must await peace before their work can proceed 
normally. 


To all of our colleagues abroad we extend our profound sym- 


pathy, together with the sincere hope that this interruption of their 
professional pursuits may be a short one. 
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Urges Action Now on Federal Aid 


Y THE TIME this appears in print Con- 
B gress will be back in Washington in 
Called primarily for the 
purpose of revising neutrality legislation, 
it is anybody’s guess how long the session 
will last and whether action will be taken 
on other matters than those pertaining to 
The President in a 
press conference has announced that he 
will ask that only revision of neutrality 


special session. 


the war in Europe. 


laws be considered. 

The status of the federal aid to educa- 
tion bill is now as follows: the Harrison- 
Thomas bill, S. 1305, is on the Senate 
calendar, having been recommended for 
passage by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The companion bill in 
the House, H.R. 3517, is still in the hands 
of the House Committee on Education. 

It is of the utmost importance that every 
senator and representative be informed as 
to these bills before returning to Wash- 
ington for the regular session, beginning in 
January, 1940. The fine support that 
librarians have given these bills has had 


some effect, but the interest already 
aroused must be continuous. 
Since 1940 is an election year, the 


chance of success in getting a bill passed 
is greater than usual if every senator and 
representative can be made aware that 
thousands of voters back home are inter- 
ested and watching their votes on the 
federal aid to education bill. 

Specifically, here is what every librarian 
and friend of libraries is asked to do: 

1. Call on the congressman of his dis- 
trict and one of the state senators, if pos- 


sible, to explain the bill and urge their 
support 

2. Interview local editors, urging them 
to comment editorially on the bill itself 
and particularly on the library aspects 

3. Urge members of local branches of 
citizen groups which have already endorsed 
the bill to pass local resolutions of endorse- 
ment and as individuals assure their con- 
gressmen and senators of their continued 
interest and support. Nationals which have 
endorsed the bills include: 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
(formerly Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance), American Association of Univer- 
sity Women (S. 1305 only), American Farm 
Bureau Federation, American Federation of 
Labor, American Youth Congress, Associ- 
ated Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers (S. 1305 
only), National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Southern 
Council on Human Welfare, Southern Farm 
Tenants Union, and Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


Interviews are most effective when 
backed by references to a printed page. 
In addition to a new leaflet sent by the 
A.L.A. to state leaders for distribution, 
the pamphlet, The Equal Chance, pub- 
lished by the A.L.A. in 1936, is most use- 
ful. Show your senator, congressman, edi- 
tor, or interested citizen just where your 
state stands in the list of the number of 


(Continued on page 712) 
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What Part Will Libraries Play? 


By DAVID E. SONQUIST 


A recent study by the Twentieth Century Fund recommends as one factor 
in solving America’s distribution problem the further organization of 
consumer cooperatives. At the request of the A.L.A. Adult Edu- 
cation Board, the president of the Central States Cooperative 
League discusses cooperatives in relation to libraries. 


HE ABILITY to read is one of the most 
7 umes achievements of mankind. Be- 
fore the advent of the printing press in the 
fifteenth century, transcription was labori- 
ously done by hand. Copies of all literary 
works were very rare and very precious. 
It was only natural that possession of books 
and manuscripts rested in the hands of in- 
stitutions such as monasteries, universities, 
and libraries. Centers of learning grew 
up around these libraries. Only a few 
scholars knew how to read. The masses 
were dependent upon the priest or the 
traveling bard for the little they knew. It 
is no wonder that the common man looked 
with reverence at the written word, almost 
as though it were revealed through super- 
human channels. 

The public library should help people to 
shake off this awe and reverence and teach 
them to think—to judge for themselves. 
It should show common people that printed 
words are merely symbols of ideas—media 
of expression by which we can find com- 
mon denominators of exchange for our 
experiences. It should provide the knowl- 
edge of the past in readily accessible form 
to those who wish to use it in the solution of 
the pressing problems of the present. It is 
primarily an adult educational movement. 





It follows naturally that librarians must 
be the kind of people who are able to per- 
form the above functions. To be effective 
they should keep very close to the many 
streams of life in their communities. They 
must know more than casually the com- 
plex movements and forces struggling for 
place and power in this modern age. In 
short, they must be alive to the issues about 
them if they hope to make their storehouse 
of knowledge available and usable to their 
patrons. 

Aside from the cooperative nature of 
the library itself, whereby many people 
share a wide variety of books which no one 
person could afford to own individually, 
there are a number of factors which af- 
fect the library’s relation to the coopera- 
tive movement. 

First of all, the consumer cooperative 
is primarily a movement of the working 
class. In this group I include the farmers 
as well as the city workers, both of whom 
constitute the great bulk of consumers. 
Unfortunately, the reading of most work- 
ers has been largely confined to news- 
papers and cheap magazines. They have 
developed a dislike for serious reading 
which will help them in their problems. 
The schools have taught them the rudi- 
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ments of reading but have too often killed 
the desire for more knowledge. The result 
is a static mental attitude. The word 
“school” and even “education” itself 
leaves a bad taste in their mouths. An 
alert library has a unique opportunity of 
stimulating interest in worth while read- 
ing on the part of workers. The librarian 
and the cooperative educator, working to- 
gether, can raise the reading level of great 
numbers of common people. 


A Factor To Be REcKONED WITH 


Second, the cooperative movement is 
a factor to be reckoned with in modern 
economic and progress. No 
library can consider itself equipped to deal 
with modern problems unless it provides a 
substantial list of books and periodicals on 
cooperation. 


social 


Fortunately, this is being 
recognized by an increasing number of li- 
braries. Recently the Detroit Public Li- 
brary issued a bibliography of some twenty 
pages of references dealing with social and 
economic questions, seven or eight of which 
dealt with cooperative topics. 

Third, librarians will find that those 
people who become interested in coopera- 
tion have already started to think for 
themselves. A process of selection has been 
going on. They are people to whom new 
ideas are welcome. ‘They constitute a fer- 
tile field for the best reading which a good 
library has to offer. ‘They will not only 
be appreciative, but will become the most 
loyal patrons of the library. The library 
should always be the natural home for all 
searchers after truth. With cooperators, 
librarians can carry on the great tradition 
of freedom of their profession. 

Lastly, the library can make available 
the increasing number of technical and 
other books on cooperation which few so- 
cieties can afford by themselves. 


A further word should be said about the 
difficulties which have and will beset libra- 
ries and librarians who attempt to carry out 
such a program. 

Just as schools, universities, and other 
organizations have to fight to preserve 
their freedom and integrity—so have li- 
braries had the same struggle. ‘There are 
library trustees who act as censors on all 
books that are admitted into the library. 
If they had their way, no books would be 
entered which disagreed with their own 
Where such a 
condition exists the library degenerates 
into a pink tea affair—it will soon be dis- 
regarded and scorned by the very people 
for whom it was built. Such boards fail 
to realize that you cannot kill an idea by 
censorship—you only give it greater em- 
phasis. The only institution that will 
eventually suffer will be the library itself, 
which soon will die from lack of patronage. 
It is quite necessary, therefore, to see to it 
that the controls of libraries be kept demo- 
cratic, and ways should be found to put 
these controls into the hands of the people 
who use the library most. 

The place of the librarian in this rela- 
tionship with cooperatives is of importance. 


economic or social views. 


Many librarians are active members now 
of cooperative societies. As private individ- 
uals they are concerned with the same 
economic and social problems which con- 
front all other consumers. Here is one 
movement wherein their professional and 
private interests coincide. Participation 
in cooperative activities will give librarians 
a keener insight into the many problems 
facing consumers today. 


How Lispraries CAN HELP 
Many librarians have asked me the ques- 
tion, ““How can we help cooperatives spe- 
cifically?” This is perhaps more easily an- 
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swered than done, although there is no 
inherent difficulty in the way of close co- 
operation between the two institutions. 

Historically, the library has played an 
important role in cooperative develop- 
One of the first projects of the 
Rochdale pioneers was to establish a read- 
ing room for its members. Education in 
many cooperative societies found its first 
expression in this form. A reading society 
is invariably a live, progressive society. 
In the past most societies have been forced 
to provide their own circulating libraries. 
The number and selection of books are 
often quite inadequate. A wider variety 
of books on cooperation in the public 
library would find an eager reading pub- 
lic; This list should go much farther 
than the few popular books such as Childs’ 
Sweden—The Middle Way, Warbasse’s 
Cooperative Democracy, or Fowler’s The 
Lord Helps Those. The list should in- 
clude the history and growth of coopera- 
tion in various countries, such as Sweden, 
Denmark, England, Finland, and others. 
It should 
phases of the cooperative, such as coopera- 
tive housing, medicine, insurance, educa- 
tion, marketing, burial, credit and finance, 
as well as the distributive societies most 
commonly described. Many technical sub- 
jects are now being discussed. Every li- 
brary can serve well its cooperative con- 
stituency by making available the best of 
this literature. 


ment. 


include freatises on various 


The task of classifying and cataloging 
cooperative literature should be part of the 
regular routine of the library’s job. The 
methods and techniques of library science 
should be at the disposal of and utilized 
more widely by cooperative societies. Al- 
most every cooperative educational com- 
mittee would welcome a discussion by a 
library representative on some topic such as 


“What the Library Has to Offer to Mem- 
bers of a Cooperative Society.” Coopera- 
tive educators would appreciate help in 
planning reading programs for the mem- 
bers. Even more would they desire help 
in gathering source material for their 
many discussion groups, for their speakers’ 
bureaus, and for their various committee 
projects. 


TRAINING GROUND FOR DEMOCRACY 


Enough has been written to indicate 
that cooperative education is concerned 
with learning by doing. Every coopera- 
tive society is a “project.” Every commit- 
tee constitutes a most ideal setting for 
“learning.” The cooperative movement 
is in fact an adult education enterprise of 
the first magnitude. It should and can be 
the great training ground for democracy 
—a natural laboratory for the growth of 
democratic citizenship. The significance 
of this laboratory rests in the fact that it 
deals with the most vital, the most real 
problems facing the people today. It 
strikes at the root of the economic evils 
which have produced our present chaos. It 
places the responsibility directly upon the 
consumers themselves—to solve their own 
problems without subsidy or help from 
government or any other 
source. It offers no panacea 


paternalistic 
political or 
It is an adult education move- 
ment, in other words, that relates all 
branches of learning, such as economics, 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy to 
the central task of solving the problems of 
humanity on an intelligent level. 

The public library with all of its re- 
sources can play a most important part in 
this reconstruction of society on a coopera- 
tive basis. 





otherwise. 


If it fails to render this serv- 
ice, the cooperative movement will develop 


its own library services. Many librarians 
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interested in a sane, gradual, evolutionary 
transition to a cooperative democracy are 
seeing in the movement the only alternative 
to revolution and rule by force. The very 
existence of the library tradition is at stake. 
Should totalitarianism prevail, the cher- 
ished freedom of thought will disappear 
and our libraries will no longer house the 
great truths of the ages. Facts will give 
Science will no 
longer carry the torch of truth. Educa- 
tion will degenerate into indoctrination. 
Another age of darkness will plunge hu- 
manity into depths wherein not even the 
dim light which medieval libraries kept 
alive in the middle ages will be permitted 
to burn. 


way to propaganda. 


DIFFERENCES IN POINTS OF VIEW . 


The reader may gain the impression 
from this article that the cooperative move- 
ment is unified in its philosophy and pro- 
gram. Unfortu- 
nately, there are marked differences in 
points of view. There are those who see it 


This is far from true. 


only as a business enterprise and are little 
concerned with building a new society. 
They give lip service to education and to 
democracy but deny both in their practice. 
There are others who see the movement 
as a means toward creating a new coop- 
erative democracy in which human rela- 
tionships and welfare are basic. Every 
movement must grow out of the soil in 
The co- 


operative movement in America is no 


which it is attempting to live. 
exception. No one can speak for the 
movement as-a whole. It is already too 


vast—too varied in its scope. The next 


ten years will set the pattern. If the li- 
brary movement wishes to make its con- 
tribution, now is the crucial time while 
patterns are being formed. 

In closing it is well to say that no at- 
tempt has been made in such a short arti- 
cle to discuss either the 
principles of consumer cooperatives. 
Many good books are available for this 
purpose. 


history or 


Librarians can secure literature 
through several channels in addition to 
the regular publishers. The main coop- 


erative educational sources are: 


Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 8 East 
12th Street, New York City 

Eastern Cooperative League, 135 Tenth 
Street, Brooklyn 

Central States Cooperative League, 2301 
Millard Avenue, Chicago 

Northern States 
Minneapolis 


Cooperative League, 


In addition to the above, literature can 
be secured from the educational depart- 
ments of many cooperative wholesales, 
whose names can be secured through the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 

A unique blending of the best phi- 
losophy of the past with the best tech- 
niques and tools of the present is creating 
a new culture. Industry and economics 
are means and tools to contribute to man’s 
welfare. They are never ends in them- 
selves, which in modern life they have 
tended to become. Out of our experi- 
ments in cooperation may emerge the pat- 
tern for a new integration of the past and 
present which will point the way to a co- 
operative society. What part will our li- 


braries play in this drama of democracy? 
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Two Thousand Freshmen and 
the Library 


By ELLA V. ALDRICH 


The readers adviser at Louisiana State University evaluates an experi- 
ment with a freshman course on the library. Miss Aldrich, one of 


three instructors, bases her comment on an address to college li- 


brarians at the San Francisco conference. 


a title sounds rather like 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs and at times 
the freshmen probably feel like guinea 
pigs. But in return the instructors have 
moments of wishing that people would 
stop having so many children! At Louisi- 
ana State University, library instruction is 
presented in a one-semester-hour course re- 
quired of freshmen. 
such, however. 


It did not begin as 
For four years a member 
of the library staff gave three or four lec- 
tures to all freshmen through the English 
department. ‘The department was an- 
noyed at having to give the time to library 
instruction, and the university was con- 
vinced of the value of it, so in 1936 an 
independent course was introduced. 
Most of you are interested first of all 
probably in the financial arrangement, 
whether your institution has two hundred 
or two thousand freshmen. Our univer- 
sity has a junior division and senior col- 
leges, with a department of books and 
libraries in the former. Through a co- 
operative agreement between the library 
and the junior division, three trained li- 
brarians are employed to do readers ad- 
visory service in the library and to give 
the freshmen library instruction, their 


salaries being paid from the two sources. 
The junior division budget provides two 
revisers for the course as well as all sup- 
plies. 

From the academic view, the instructors 
have teaching and library experience, with 
faculty and library staff ranking. The 
course gives one-semester-hour credit and 
is on the same quality credit basis as any 
other course in the university. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Pupit Loap 


With approximately two thousand stu- 
dents and only three instructors who have 
other duties, the problem of distribution 
of pupil load is solved by an equal division 
of the freshmen into fifteen sections each 
semester. This is not advocated where it 
is possible to give instruction to all stu- 
dents during the first semester, because at 
L.S.U. we have observed the more im- 
mediate adjustment of those who have it 
first and theirs is a definite advantage over 
those who must wait until the second se- 
mester. After the introductory lectures 
the assignments are so staggered as to make 
the pupil load on the reference books at 
any time as low as possible. 

The classes meet weekly with about 
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fourteen lectures during a semester. Al- 
lowance must be made for holidays, con- 
vocations, tests, and examination. The 
content of the course includes library regu- 
lations, the parts of a book, bibliography 
making, the card catalog, indexes, encyclo- 
pedias, yearbooks, history and the social 
sciences, literature, and biography. Three 
lectures are devoted to the catalog, two to 
indexes, and one each to the other groups 
of reference books. 

Too frequently is undergraduate library 
instruction a “carry-over” from library 
school, not only with the same methods of 
instruction but with the isolated “prob- 
lems’? on each group of books—the only 
objective being to show the students the 
salient points of reference books even 
though they have no idea of being li- 
brarians. To us, the important thing is 
to have them see the reason for it all and 
to give them practical experience in using 
the library. A term bibliography does the 
trick. 


STUDENT CHOOSES SUBJECT OF 
GENUINE INTEREST 
At the beginning, each student selects a 
subject in which he is genuinely interested, 
our only requirement being its representa- 
tion in enough of the books to make it 
worth while for a bibliography. 
be the same one he uses for a term theme 


It may 


in English or for a paper in any other 
course. Throughout the semester he ex- 
amines the card catalog, the indexes, and 
groups of reference books for this subject, 
making a supposedly correct bibliographi- 
cal reference for each article he finds, and 
for not more than five books from the card 
catalog. For this purpose he has a work- 
book which comes with the text. Its pages 
are perforated to be torn out and given to 
the instructor with the completion of each 
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weekly assignment. At the end of the 
semester he compiles a term bibliography 
from the pages which have been revised 
and returned to him. This kind of prac- 
tical experience in the 


identical with any 


library is 
undergraduate _re- 
search. 

In addition, during the study of the 
card catalog, two problems are given to 
remedy natural mental confusion and to 
overcome handicaps presented by any card 
catalog. ‘They are prepared by the co- 
operative effort of the instructors and the 
catalog department. We are even testing 
the position of cross references through 
these problems. 


Like TIMELY Topics FoR 
EXAMINATIONS 


As to tests and examinations, a pre-test 
at the first meeting of the class usually 
shows them what they do not know. This 
test is an adaptation of the one used at 
Dartmouth and is based on the reference 
collections of Louisiana high schools. 
Eventually it will become a placement test. 
Each week a simple test at the close of the 
lecture covers the chief characteristics of 
the books discussed and previously ex- 
amined, points usually 
brought out by the well-known “prob- 
lem” but not likely to be evident in every 
group of books for every subject chosen by 
the students. 
built around a central topic (a tie-up with 


bringing out 


The final examination is 


the bibliography subject idea), with a se- 
quence among the questions as nearly as 
possible like the logical steps involved in 
locating material for term papers. For the 
examination last January the timely sub- 
jects of the Pan-American Conference and 
the new map of Europe were used. In 
May the subjects were San Francisco, 
(Continued on page 714) 
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Reading and Writing 


By RACHEL FIELD 


An address given by the author of “All This and Heaven Too” before a 
joint meeting of children’s, school, and young people’s librarians at 
the San Francisco conference. 


FTER I had told Miss English that I 
A would like to talk about reading and 
realized that I had chosen 
almost as difficult a subject as a certain 
New England bishop who confessed that 
as a small boy he had decided to write an 
essay on, “The World and Some of Its 
Contents.” 


writing I 


Well, I have not the excuse of youth 
for my rashness, but even at the risk of 
having bitten off much too large a mouth- 
ful I would still like to talk about this mat- 
ter that concerns us all from the first time 
we reach for.a picture book or begin to 
trace the intricate shape of crooked X 
or round O and all the rest of the twenty- 
six letters. I hardly think there are many 
of us here who have not wondered at some 
time or other what it would be like to 
have lived this far in our lives without 
knowing how to read or write. We take 
the knowledge of the printed word so 
much for granted that I, for one, am apt 
to forget that I might have existed quite 
comfortably and experienced the major 
emotions that other human beings feel 
without benefit of the printed page. I 
mean that one need not be literate to have 
felt happiness or despair, hunger or pain, 
fear or hate, or love or loneliness—just to 
mention a few pretty generally accepted 
ones. Most of us living in a world of 


other human beings are bound to experi- 
ence all these and to respond according to 
our capacity for feeling. 

Of course there is something to be said 
for the state of Maine farmer who an- 
swered a request to subscribe to a vil- 
lage library by saying simply: “Too much 
reading rots the mind.” There is no deny- 
ing that he had a case. I know there 
have been moments when I deplored 
articulateness in myself and in others. 
We have all felt that way sometimes and 
we have all known people—perhaps only 
a single person—knowing nothing of the 
printed word, yet whose own speech had 
a vividness and brevity we could well 
envy. You know the sort of untutored 
person I mean—some man or woman who 
was weatherwise rather than bookwise, 
whose every word was as the playwright 
Synge said speech should be, “Finely 
flavored as a nut or an apple.” But we 
are lucky if we come across one such 
person in a lifetime. Aesop, if legend is 
right, could neither read nor write, yet out 
of all the toiling slaves who were beaten 
or rewarded for their day’s work, how 
many were able to interpret the world of 
men and beasts with his wit and wisdom? 

Today there is so much emphasis on this 
matter of speed in communication that we 
sometimes forget what we have to com- 
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municate in the mechanical devices that 
have made it possible to reach farther and 
faster. We press a button and words 
come out of the air; a voice from some 
European city we have never seen is fill- 
ing the room we sit in. Some event is 
hardly over before it is brought to us in 
our daily paper or the newsreel. We pick 
up a telephone receiver and speak across 
a continent, across an ocean, as a matter 
of course. We write a letter and soon 
it is flying through space, the plane that 
carries it soaring easily above the desert 
and mountains that were a formidable bar- 
rier to our great-grandparents. And yet 
in this miracle of speed we are apt to 
overlook the greater miracle that has come 
about through the human need of com- 
munication. 


THE GREATEST MIRACLE OF ALL 


I can never feel that a telephone or 
radio is more marvelous than the fact that 
somehow, ages and ages ago, speech itself 
came into being; that somehow men and 
women were able to sounds— 
squeaks and grunts and hisses—that in 
time, came to stand for the thoughts that 
they were thinking. Then, as if that were 
not enough, this series of sound symbols 
must be translated into another medium 
of signs—dots and dashes and crosses and 
circles. When one stops to think of that, 
it seems the greatest miracle of all that any 
system so intricate and tremendous in 
scope could ever have been evolved. I 
can never see mail clerks on trains or in 
post offices sorting letters without a feel- 
ing of awe at this system of everyday com- 
munication. If I really thought what it 
meant to set words on paper I should 
probably be the more hesitant and wary 
of writing another book. Perhaps it 
would not be a bad idea for those of us 


invent 


who have ever had, or ever expect to have, 
our names on the covers of a book, to 
pause now and then and consider whether 
what we think we have to say is worth 
all the thousands of years of struggle it 
has taken to evolve this medium we use so 
casually. 

Today there seems to be a sort of under- 
ground conspiracy going on to overclassify 
and overregulate reading for all of us, 
Back 
in the dim years of the early nineteen hun- 
dreds when I was going to grade school, 
it was considered enough if you knew 


but especially for young readers. 


. your next day’s arithmetic and spelling les- 


sons, and had a composition to hand in on 
Fridays. You could read whatever you 
cared to lay hands on the rest of the time. 
No one gave you lists of books you ought 
to have read before you were eight or 
after you were ten. For my own part 
I refused to learn to read till I was nearing 
eleven, a disgraceful state of affairs, but 
one that I have never regretted, probably 
because I have had to make up for it later 
by reading so much. In those days books 
were a delightful and secret escape from 
the reality of school and home, from the 
tedium of illness. No one that I can re- 
member ever took us aside and questioned 
us about our reactions to what we read. 
School psychologists were rare and the 


1.Q. test was unknown. 


KEEP THE SENSE OF ADVENTURE 

Please do not think that I am against 
such improvements. I am not standing 
here crying out that things were better 
then, or that children today are not better 
for all the expert attention they are re- 
ceiving. I am not like the little girl 
who said she wished that she had lived 
in the reign of Charles II because then 
education was greatly neglected. I think 
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READING AND WRITING 


child psychology has a great mission in 
raising the standard of intelligence, and I 
have not a doubt I would be a much 
wiser and better equipped person to cope 
with living today if I had had a dose of 
it. But I do believe that a sense of ad- 
venture should not be taken out of reading 
when we are young. Who knows at what 
age we may be ready for a certain book? 
Or even if we may not be emotionally 
ready to digest all the truth it contains, 
who can say what bit of beauty or truth 
or information we may find there? 


“VANITY Farr” Is EXAMPLE 


For example I read Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair at an age when I could not possibly 
have known what it was all about. No 
suspicion of the shadier side of Becky’s 
career crossed my mind. I considered 
Lord Stein a very kind gentleman to be- 
friend her and give her the pearls and I 
felt his gift was not altogether appreciated. 
Yet out of that book the memory of the 
ball before the battle of Waterloo will 
always remain to stir me, and my other 
memory from it will aways be of the scene 
where poor ineffectual Amelia goes about 
trying to sell the little ladylike water col- 
ors she had painted. It was the first time 
I had realized that it was one thing to 
paint or make something that would please 
our friends and our families and quite an- 
other to make something good enough to 
be paid for. That was how I first came to 
sense the difference between being an 
amateur and a professional and I would 
be willing to wager that Thackeray would 
have been more surprised than anyone by 
what a certain young reader carried away 
from his book! 

About the same time that I read Vanity 
Fair 1 was also devouring all the copies 
I could borrow of the Little Colonel series. 
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It did not seem a strange combination to 
me and no one bothered to ask me which 
I preferred or why. I was also reading 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and 
Silas Marner along with Jane Eyre, Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm and Dickens 
and Hans Andersen. No one made me 
self-conscious about the inconsistency of 
the group, and I should not like to be asked 
right now which ones had the greatest 
effect on moulding my character and liter- 
ary taste. I enjoyed them all and 
still do. 

In a recent very illuminating lecture on 
the theater, that beloved actress, Maude 
Adams, spoke of her experiences with the 
play Peter Pan and the effect it had upon 
children all over the country. She had 
not guessed the peculiar power and stimu- 
lus it was to become to the thousands of 
enthralled youngsters who saw it. But be- 
fore it had been running long Miss Adams 
began to receive hundreds of letters from 
boys and girls, showing not only how it 
had stirred their imaginations but their 
creative ability as well. Children who 
were artistically inclined sent drawings, 
while others wrote poems or stories, all 
inspired by the character of Peter Pan. It 
was as if some spring had been touched 
and set off. I know exactly what she 
meant—that curious excitement that a 
play or a poem or a book can kindle in the 
heart and in the mind. We have all re- 
sponded to that at some time or another. 


ANSWERING A NEED 


Then there is another feeling besides 
this quickening that comes with the dis- 
covery of a whole new world between the 
covers of a book or through the magic of 
such a play as that one. There is the 
sense of reassurance and comfort that 
comes from a book we have read often 
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enough to love and trust. I am afraid I 
shall have to be reminiscent again to ex- 
Once when I 
was just old enough to be taken to the 
theater, but not old enough to have late 


plain just what I mean. 


hours encouraged, I wanted more than 
anything else in life to see a certain play 
that was coming for one evening perform- 
ance to the New England city where | 
lived. 

I was told, weeks in advance, that 
my wish was not to be indulged, but in 
spite of that I still hoped. I still believed 
that a miracle would happen at the last 
moment and that I would find myself there 
with the lighted curtain rising in that 
delectable world where | felt by rights 
that I belonged. 
but not the miracle. I saw other members 
of the household set off for the theater 
leaving me behind, incredulous that my 
will had not been strong enough to ac- 
complish the impossible. I watched the 
clock and when the hands reached eight 
I knew the play would begin and end with- 
out me. 


Well, the evening came, 


It was a shock, the way such 
things are, but then I rallied the way we 
do rally from shocks whether we happen 
to be fifty or thirty or eleven years old. 
I remember I went over to my bookcase 
I turned 
the familiar pages and began to read. I 


and took down a copy of Heidi. 


will not say that 1 was perfectly happy 
again all in a moment—that would be 
too much to ask of any book—but it came 
over me then that this was the wonderful 
thing about books; plans might go wrong, 
you might be disappointed as I had been 
disappointed, but favorite books could 
They did not fail you. 
You had only to reach out your hand and 


never be changed. 


find them right there. 
I have often thought of that since when 
I have turned to some book and it an- 


I would like to think 
that now and then someone, a child or 
an adult reader, could feel that way about 
something I have written. 


swered my need. 


Just ONE ANSWER 


And so, to go back to “Reading and 
Writing” again, why do we reach out 
for a book and why do we sit for hours 
on end at a desk trying to write one? 
I think there is just one answer—the uni- 
versal need for communication which long 
ages ago brought words and the means of 
No life 
is long enough, or full enough, to hold all 
that we could wish of experience or ac- 


preserving them into existence. 


complishment, and so since we were all 
born with a hunger for experience we must 
reach out to supplement our own through 
the experience and thoughts of others. 
There is not time enough for all we would 
We can at best 
snatch in passing at what we can feel our- 


see and hear and know. 


selves or feel vicariously. 


This is my letter to the world 
That never wrote to me... 


Emily Dickinson wrote in an upper room 
in Amherst nearly a hundred years ago. 
She knew and answered the urge to write 
of grass and Indian-pipes and love and 
eternity, and we are so much the richer 
because she did. 

“Yes,” we say, laying down some book 
or poem that has moved us, “that’s just 
how I’ve felt,” or “Queer, I’ve seen such 
a sight or such a person a hundred times 
and never really noticed till now.” 

So, whether we read or set down the 
words hopefully and haltingly, the reason 
is the same—the need to pass on what we 
feel, the need to grasp at some experience 
or emotion that can only be ours through 


the mind of someone else. 
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The Future of State Associations 


By ERNESTINE ROSE 


Miss Rose, former president of the New York Library Association, discusses 
those activities of a state association which in her opinion make 
for genuine progress. 


N CONSIDERING the functions of state 

library associations in relation to their 
future, a study of the historical develop- 
ment of the American Library Association 
is instructive. Like most professional 
organizations, it was started for the mutual 
benefits of association among people en- 
gaged in the same or similar occupations. 

Its most outstanding activity was the 
annual conference, at which there were 
reports of committees appointed for study 
and investigation, general meetings for 
intellectual inspiration or for discussion of 
techniques, and the growth of acquaint- 
anceship. 

After the war, the A.L.A. in its “En- 
larged Program” started on a steadily 
developing series of activities, until today 
there is hardly a field of library work 
which the national Association has not 
studied and in which it is not prepared to 
give practical aid, through committees, 
experienced librarians or specialists, a wide 
variety of publications, and in some in- 
stances financed projects as experiments or 
demonstrations. 

It is along exactly such lines, in their 
more limited fields, that state library as- 
sociations may advance. So far, as in the 
case of the A.L.A., a yearly conference 
has been the chief concern of even the 
oldest, most progressive of the state as- 


sociations. Such local conferences are 
certainly highly desirable. Being smaller 
than the national conferences, they permit 
more informal and friendly association. 
The radius of their interests is much 
smaller, and so the great handicaps of 
distance and expense are lessened and 
attendance is possible for many librarians 
with small salaries. 

The topics to be discussed may properly 
include those of purely local interest, about 
which many small libraries need aid and 
advice. Yet, larger subjects are also in- 
cluded whose treatment broadens and in- 
spires a localized vision. 

But after all, a conference comes only 
once a year, at most. It, at best, reaches 
comparatively few people. Yet, the state 
association is properly an organization of 
all the librarians of the state. If all, or a 
large part, of the librarians of the state pay 
dues to their association, they have a right 
to expect value received. What, exactly, 
can a state library association do for all its 
members? 

After thinking over the varied services 
possible, I have grouped them under six 
general headings: 


1. Study and investigation 

2. Library planning for the state 

3. Propaganda and publicity, with a strong 
emphasis on citizen participation 
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4. Library legislation 

5. Experiment; demonstration 

6. Actual aid to individual 
through (among others) : 

a. Institutes 

b. Scholarships 

c. Publications 


libraries 


d. Promotion of local citizens committees 
or Friends of the Library 

e. Cooperation with any established state 
library agency, such as commission or state 
library 


Commenting on this last phase, | would 
emphasize the fact that a state library 
association is more or less loosely organized, 
with changing officers and committees, and 
is dependent financially on the dues paid 
by members. It has no official authority 
to interfere in local matters. If there is 
a strong central library agency giving state 
aid, sending out organizers and traveling 
libraries, or promoting library legislation, 
the state association can be of the greatest 
aid in a program of cooperation and strong 
backing. 

Yet, just because it is an informal 
organization, responsible only to its own 
members, the state association is at liberty 
to act along lines impossible or undesirable 
for an established executive agency. It is 
under no political or government control, 
its funds are its own, it can try experi- 
ments and conduct surveys, the results of 
which may be used by the more formal 
agency. 

For instance, as an obvious illustration, 
the state association has no authority to 
send out organizers, but through a repre- 
sentative committee, it can survey local 
conditions and give local advice, or try 
local experiments. 

Moreover, where the library interests 
of the state as a whole are concerned, and 
where the best professional thought of the 
state is needed, it would seem to be the 


prime duty of the association to take a 
strong position of leadership. ‘This is true 
in the two vitally important subjects of 
state planning for libraries and library 
Both need _ representative 
thought and action from different types of 
libraries and from different parts of the 
state. 


legislation. 


Both require widespread publicity 
and citizen representation. 


Lay Support Orren Decipinc Factor 


Where there is no state commission or 
other agency, the need of such activity on 
the part of the association is evident. But 
even when a strong state agency exists, 
cooperation is highly desirable. In state 
planning, the association should guide, 
direct, and inspire a well-rounded pro- 
gram, acting through and with the state 
agency to bring this program alive. In 
the matter of legislation, it is essential 
that the state association through a suitable 
well- 


legislative committee, through a 


organized trustees group and directed 
publicity, take and maintain an aggressive 
position. Such association activity, par- 
ticularly if united with public information, 
support, and interest will be far more 
effective than any action of a state agency, 
libraries acting individually, or librarians 
acting alone as a group. The need of 
citizen participation and the responsibility 
of trustees in this connection cannot be too 
strongly stressed. In a number of states, 
a campaign for better library conditions 
has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion because of the knowledge of li- 
braries, the continued interest and the 
indefatigable efforts of library trustees 
and public-spirited citizens. 

In order to conduct the activities men- 
tioned above under various headings, a 
state library association requires strongly 


organized committees. Different parts of 
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the state, different types of libraries, and 
different phases of library work should be 
represented. Special interests should be 
sought out and special proficiency in vari- 
ous fields called upon. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the state association has no power to act, 
except as the members authorize, along 
lines of need and special interest deter- 
mined by them. What the state associa- 
tion can and should do is to set up the 
machinery by which such activities may be 
conducted and gain as wide a representa- 
tion as possible for committee work. 

There is an opportunity here to bring 
in new blood, to find out what is being 
done and thought in different sections, and 
to use new ideas and new people. 

The value of a legal or legislative com- 
mittee has been stressed. It is equally true 
that a trustees committee should be a part 
The 
trustees committee again may promote 
citizen through publicity and 
Friends of the 


of every state library association. 


interest 
the organization of 


Library. 


GEARED TO SPECIAL NEEDS 


Each state differs in its library needs, 
and these needs should be reflected in the 
activities of each state association. A state 
which has a large, sparsely settled rural 
population may need, on the part of its 
library association, efforts to secure both 
state and federal aid. Many states may 
need efforts to promote training, institutes, 
interlibrary loans, and regional or county 
library service. States with congested 
urban populations, largely foreign for in- 
stance, may need activities looking toward 
cooperative buying, the publication of easy 
reading texts, or cooperation with the 
foreign press. 


Probably all state associations would do 


well to have committees on the economic 
status of librarians and on professional 
training, to mention only two subjects 
which are of continued significance. 


AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION 


One of the most important functions of 
the state association is to keep in touch, 
not only with the changing needs of the 
state, but with new developments in the 
library field and reflect these interests in 
its own activities. For instance, the pres- 
ent emphasis on the education of adults 
has led several associations to form strong 
committees to study the adult education 
field and adult education activities pos- 
sible for libraries. 

The New York State Library Asso- 
ciation, about three years ago, appointed a 
committee not only to make such a study, 
but to conduct experiments in localities 
chosen for their varying conditions. These 
were conducted along lines apropos to the 
needs or capacity of the local library and 
always with the local librarian directing 
the project. 

In the New York association also, a 
county library committee has been active 
for a number of years, illustrating the 
comparatively new need felt in the east 
for some sort of regional library develop- 
ment. 

One of the drawbacks in state library 
association work is the short term service 
of committees and officers as they change 
from year to year. 

A suggestion for future usefulness is the 
appointment of committees to serve for 
longer terms. This policy, again, was 
followed by the New York association in 
several instances. The committee on adult 
education was appointed to serve as a 
unit for three years. The work of the 
committee on salaries, pensions, and work- 
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ing conditions was felt to be so important 
that this committee was made a permanent 
board. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that a 
long term service results in a program of 
continuity and mounting effort. If there 
are felt to be dangers in this policy, it is 
quite possible to modify it by appointing 
members for different terms, thus bringing 
in new blood each year. 

To give point to these suggestions, let 
me emphasize the fact that more and 
more active and alert state library as- 
sociations would not only be useful but 
are imperatively needed. 


Unitep AcTION ESSENTIAL 


They are needed because they mean 
united policy and united action on the 
part of librarians, and united policy and 
action are essential if libraries are to con- 
tinue as living institutions. 

They may be immensely useful because 
they can be made into working organiza- 
tions in which each library in the state 
They 
are not too large to reach all members and 
to incorporate them into the interests and 
activities of the association. ‘Thus needs 
will be learned, new ideas gained, and 
resources pooled, making the association an 
increasingly powerful and more purposeful 
organization. 

In conclusion, I shall mention several 
fields of work or objectives for effort 
which appear to me important. They are: 

Adult Forgetting 
“adult education” for the time, librarians 
as a group might well consider the develop- 
ment of service to adults in its various 


may have an active important part. 


library service. 


aspects, as a well-rounded phase of library 
service. Work with children is a distinct 
field of library work; work with adults is 
often unorganized and more or less casual. 


W ork with adolescents. Between work 
with children and that with adults, a gulf 
exists. Librarians are realizing this and 
many are trying to develop service to 
young people. A state association com- 
mittee to study this phase of library work 
could not fail to be helpful. It would 
certainly bring such service to the fore- 
front of many librarians’ minds. 

Easy reading for the uneducated but 
intelligent, for the many who are mature 
in mind and thought but untrained in the 
tools of expression. Librarians know that 
this is a great need. Can they not use 
their combined influence with publishers 
and writers for the development of such 
reading? 

Related to this is the possibility of estab- 
lishing reading clinics or special classes to 
help people in the technique of reading. 
If I am asked, “Why libraries for this 
service?” I answer, “Why not?”—and 
what other institution is or should be 
better fitted? I should like to see a project 
in which the combined efforts of tech- 
nicians and librarians might be directed 
toward the promotion of easier and better 
reading habits. 

The need of 
development of library service along this 
line is increasingly recognized. The older 
communities are seeing the benefits of such 
organization in some of the newer states. 


Regional library service. 


The tax burden makes increasingly diffi- 
cult the upkeep of small, independent local 
libraries. A state association is the ideal 
organization to promote this development. 

Interlibrary loans, cooperative buying, 
cooperative cataloging—these are all fields 
which study and 
There are also several phases of library 


require experiment. 
work or library interest which require care- 
For instance, the 
(Continued on page 714) 
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A Trustee Looks at Certification 


By HARRY G. NEWMAN 


The president of the Oakland Board of Library Directors gives his views 
on a subject much discussed by trustees at the San Francisco conference. 


S BUSINESS MEN in the management of 
A our own businesses or as directors of 
corporations, we have learned how vital to 
success in these matters it is to have com- 
petent personnel. We demand qualified 
accountants, lawyers, doctors, nurses, en- 
gineers, and salespeople. So it is, or 
should be, in the public service, of which 
public library service is an increasingly 
important branch. 


ForM oF Merit SysTEM 


Granting the need for competency, the 
next question is, how can we be assured 
of the competency of candidates for library 
positions? Most authorities agree that 
state certification is the best answer. ‘This 
the number of bills proposing state certifi- 
cation for libraries seems to confirm. It 
has long been the practice in the parallel 
field of education, teaching. Briefly and 
simply certification aims “to improve li- 
brary service by raising the standard of 
library personnel and preventing the ap- 
pointment of unqualified persons.” It is 
definitely a form of merit system. 

Objections raised to state certification 
have been due primarily to the fear that 
certain employed librarians lacking formal 
educational and professional qualifications 
would lose their positions, and that the 
local library board would lose a certain 


degree of autonomy. Neither of these 
fears is justified under properly drawn 
legislation. 

The movement for state certification of 
librarians is not an effort by a professional- 
ized group to limit its membership. It is, 
on the other hand, distinctly an effort to 
see to it that our communities have the 
services as librarians of persons who are 
definitely qualified for their work. 

Even in this brief statement it is per- 
haps only fair, however, to point out that 
G. Lyle Belsley, director of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, while granting the many ad- 
vantages of state certification for librar- 
ians regards it as an “insufficient substi- 
tute” for a modern personnel system such 
as the leading public personnel administra- 
tors of today advocate. He considers it 
too much a merely qualifying procedure 
and not sufficiently competitive and selec- 
tive. Mr. Belsley’s entire statement as 
found in his chapter on “The Librarian 
as a Public Servant’? is worth serious 
study. 

The latest pronouncement on the sub- 
ject, which will also repay one for careful 
reading, is by Clara W. Herbert. It 
is the chapter on “Certification” in 
1In Joeckel, C. B., ed. Current Issues in Library 


Administration, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1939. pp. 264-78. 
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her new volume entitled Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Public Libraries and con- 
cludes: 


Details of certification as now practiced by 
the various states with other information may 
be secured from the A.L.A. Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. The important thing 
is to recognize that legal certification is 
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sooner or later inevitable unless libraries gen- 
erally come under civil service jurisdictions; 
that it is in line with good public administra- 
tion; that state aid is dependent upon it; that 
it is advantageous to the librarian personally 
and that it adds to the prestige of the profes- 
sion and its workers by legal standards such 
as are customary with the other major pro- 
fessions.? 


Pittsfield’s New Music and Art Library 


By AMY B. MILLER 


Trustees in Pittsfield, Mass., have a Publicity and Endowment Committee 


of which Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller is chairman. 


Mrs. Miller describes 


a recent achievement of her committee and a Music Committee 


of Pittsfield Friends. 


HE Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Music and Art Library now being 
developed in the Berkshire Athenaeum is 
a splendid example of Friends of the Li- 
brary in action. It is a project of the 
Music Committee of the Friends of the 
Berkshire Athenaeum, working in coopera- 
tion with the trustees to build a complete 
and modern music and art library for the 
people of Pittsfield and Berkshire County. 
After its organization in June, 1938, the 
Friends of the Berkshire Athenaeum set 
up several committees which, with one 
exception, were to study various phases of 
the library’s needs. The Music Commit- 
tee found the music collections of the li- 
brary disappointing and totally inadequate 
for the needs of a county-wide community 
which has become a nationally known 
music center. Such activities as the South 
Mountain Quartet, the Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival, the Community Concert 
series, the Pittsfield Symphony Orchestra, 
and other music organizations throughout 


the county have made the Berkshires well 
known to music lovers. Individuals and 
groups have long felt the need for a well- 
rounded music library, and the Music 
Committee was convinced of the necessity 
for an adequate musical collection. 

In January of this year it was decided 
that a Music and Art Library could be 
housed in a large second-floor room which 
for many years had been used for storage 
only. It was suggested that the library 
be named in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge who founded the South 
Mountain Quartet and built the South 
Mountain Temple of Chamber Music, 
and who also gave to Pittsfield and Berk- 
shire County the house and grounds of the 
Berkshire County Society for the Care of 
Crippled and Deformed Children. Mrs. 
Coolidge’s approval of the naming of the 
library in her honor, and the knowledge 
that Athenaeum trustees would look fa- 


2 Chicago, American Library Association, 1939. 
pp. 127-30 
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THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE CooLipcGeE Music AND ArT Liprary, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


vorably on the project if sufficient funds 
were assured, gave impetus to the project. 


Junior LEAGUE’s GIFT 


The first activity was a violin recital by 
Albert Spalding. A gift of $1000 was 
received from the Pittsfield Junior League. 
Part of this sum is to build a sound-proof 
booth for record playing and the balance 
is to be used in the general fund for 
renovating and furnishing the music room. 
The league has also agreed to finance a 
record library and provide volunteer serv- 
ice for its operation. 

In March the trustees accepted the 
funds raised by the Music Committee and 
approved the establishment of a Music and 
Art Department to be known as the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Music and Art 
Library. 

At this writing more than $3300 has 
been raised, the renovation of the upper 
room is nearing completion (the main 
feature being an opening in the upper wall 


of the main reading room to give light and 
air to the music room), and the more than 
700 members of the Friends of the Berk- 
shire Athenaeum are eagerly awaiting the 
official opening of the Music and Art Li- 
brary on September 30, with a concert by 
the Pro Arte Chamber Quartet of Brus- 
sels. This concert, the first of a series of 
six, is the gift of Mrs. Coolidge. 

The activities of the Music Committee 
alone justify the Friends of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum, and the history to date of the 
group as a whole has proved that it is one 
of the most valuable assets of the library. 
Fears expressed in some quarters that it 
might encroach on trustee prerogatives, or 
that it might interfere with library man- 
agement, are groundless. It exists by vir- 
tue of trustee sanction, and its sphere of 
action is limited to recommendation and 
fund raising. To the trustees and the 
librarian an active and intelligent friends 
group can be a strong right arm in de- 
veloping a truly public institution. 








The Library and Boy Scouts 


By HUBER WILLIAM HURT 


National Director of Reading Program, Boy Scouts of America 


HILE adult reading trends some- 
\ \ times follow “herd” tendencies, the 
business of the library is primarily to 
awaken and feed the interests of the indi- 
vidual and help him push back his horizon. 
The Boy Scouts of America, whose chief 
executive, Dr. James E. West, had the 
whole trend of his life changed by the 
loan of a book in a Washington orphan- 
age, has for years promoted reading in 
numerous ways, through Book Week, 
Boys’ Life magazine and other recom- 
mended literature. It issues at the close of 
each year, for a nominal five cents, 50 Best 
Books for Boy Scouts and 25 Good Books 
for Cubs to aid parents and librarians to 
encourage reading interest and opportu- 
nity. 
Now as part of an aggressive advance, 
the scout movement is individualizing its 
emphasis in two ways: 


1. By having in each troop, a troop read- 
ing adviser to counsel with each individual 
scout on his reading interest and desires 

2. By close cooperation with the libraries 
to help them get new “customers” among 
the 1,200,000 scouts and the third-of-a- 
million adult scout leaders in every part of 
the United States 


This two-way cooperation is moving 
forward in thousands of libraries. In 
certain libraries the children’s section is 
exactly that and the adult section is adult. 
The young scout (and even more so the 


300,000 over fifteen) is between juvenile 
and adult and is sensitively aware that he 
is neither! 

Many libraries have bridged this gap 
with a “Scout Nook,” or “Scout Shelves.” 
Hundreds have introduced Scout Merit 
Badge pamphlets, handbooks, service li- 
brary booklets for scout and other use. 

Progressive libraries are making subject 
lists of their available books so that troop 
reading advisers can readily refer scouts to 
what the library has on aviation, mountain 
climbing, submarines, radio and the like. 
This practical ‘“magic,”’ which summons a 
subject list out of the dim fastnesses of the 
impersonal mysteries of the card index, is 
an application of salesmanship to books. 
Department stores have no card index of 
wares for customers—they show their 
wares. An attractive book may win a 
reader even as in a book shop it lures a 
prospective buyer. 

From the standpoint of scout coopera- 
tion with the library, scouts watch for 
chances to serve and help—to be participat- 
ing citizens. Services they may render the 
library include: taking books to shut-ins, 
helping the library on special exhibits and 
special occasions, assisting in book repair, 
one patrol helping this week, another next. 

Hundreds of librarians serve as Reading 
Merit Badge counselors and in other ways 
help scouting to reach individual boys and 


(Continued on page 713) 
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A Norwegian’s Shrewd Comments 
on American Libraries’ 


WILHELM MUNTHE’S 


D* long 
awaited report to the president of 
the Carnegie Corporation on his impres- 
sions and observations of American li- 
braries has now been published—as is 
fitting—by the American Library Associa- 
tion. In a charming preface which al- 
most disarms criticism in advance, the 
author, director of the University Library, 
Oslo, Norway, tells us how the book came 


to be written. Dr. F. P. Keppel con- 


tributes a suggestive introduction. It is 
a book which every American librarian 
should read, re-read, and ponder. ‘That 


is not to say that everyone will necessarily 
agree with all that Dr. Minthe reports 
or with all his inferences from what he 
saw. In fact on almost every page I have 
found statements which might well be 
But the shrewdness and the 
care which distinguish the book, the stim- 
ulating judgments and observations with 


challenged. 


which it abounds, make it an invaluable 
summary of the American library scene 
today. 

Dr. Manthe 
American and European libraries, more 
particularly those of Scandinavia, and fol- 
lows with a discussion of books and reading 


begins by contrasting 


in America and Europe. The European 
and American book trade and publishers 
are compared in robust fashion and on the 
whole justly, although the author here 
perhaps indulges too largely in general- 

1Minthe, Wilhelm. American Librarianship from 
a European Angle: An Attempt at an Evaluation of 


Policies and Activities. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1939. I19Ip. $2. 


ities. His conclusion that the shortcomings 
of the American book trade are largely 
responsible for the rapid growth of Ameri- 
can public libraries is hardly to be taken 
seriously. It appears rather a case of 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc. What killed 
the development of the old-fashioned 
American bookshop is another story some- 
what outside the limits of this review. 


A REFRESHING CHAPTER 


The American public library and its 
modern status are set out in considerable 
detail, but with an almost complete avoid- 
ance of too minute description. The trend 
toward departmentalization is given a 
chapter, as is the acute problem of book 
selection. Most refreshing and stimulat- 
ing is the chapter entitled, “A Pessimist 
Looks at the Public Library,” in which 
searching questions are asked, for which 
incidentally one may remark a number 
of American librarians have long been seek- 
ing answers. Dr. Minthe then considers 
the library and the community, the re- 
gional problem, and a national library 
service, including a rather long discussion 
of the A.L.A. itself. His brief tribute to 
the Library of Congress under Herbert 
Putnam is one of the best parts of the 
book. 

Then follow two chapters on the college 
library and the university library. That 
on the college library is perhaps the weak- 
est in the book. Even so, it contains many 
admirable observations. But somehow Dr. 
Mianthe seems to have imbibed the comic 
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paper view of life in the American college 
and almost completely ignores the hard, 
steady work which really distinguishes the 
typical college student. That many col- 
lege students have a good time is undeni- 
able. But that most of them also work 
hard anyone who knows them intimately 
must maintain. That they all use libraries 
intelligently no one would contend, least 
of all the reviewer, who has had long and 
close association with the college library 
problems. Dr. Minthe believes that the 
junior college is the solution of the educa- 
tional problem of the American college. 
It is an easy judgment, quite in line with 
European practice. But it ignores the 
pressing problem now presented to librar- 
ians by thousands of students in the four- 
year colleges. 


On FinMER GROUND 


In discussing American university li- 
braries the author is on firmer ground. 
While he does not compass the entire 
range of problems and situations confront- 
ing the university library, he does make 
trenchant and very sound observations on 
what he saw. It is stimulating to have the 
European viewpoint brought out so clearly, 
and one’s own work so well compared with 
that of European colleagues. 

In three chapters on education for li- 
brarianship Dr. Minthe reviews the his- 
tory and the present status of American 
training for professional work. These 
chapters are most suggestive and give a 
competent survey, despite a somewhat ap- 
parent failure to cope with all the elements 
in the problem of training librarians. 
Whether one agrees with him or not, it is 
impossible to ignore his criticisms or easily 
to put aside his suggestions. He has even 
ventured in two further chapters to attack 


the thorny topics of “feminization” 


and the status of the library staff. 

The book closes with an admirable sum- 
mary of the more recent history of library 
buildings in America, divided, as is most 
sensible, into separate surveys of university 
and of public library buildings. Dr. Min- 
the pays his respects to the American use 
of Gothic in words which will touch a res- 
ponsive chord in the hearts of many of 
his American colleagues. His analysis of 
the trend of public library buildings is 
particularly keen. Altogether this chap- 
ter shows the results of special studies 
made in anticipation of an addition to the 
Oslo University Library, checked and en- 
larged by further acquaintance with build- 
ings as recent as those of Baltimore and 
Rochester. 

On the whole the book is remarkably 
successful. It is free from too great detail, 
while evidently based on most careful study 
and observation of detailed operations. It 
is distinctly and definitely European in its 
standpoint. In fact Dr. Minthe’s con- 
stant comparison with European practices 
is one of the most informing features of 
the book and would alone make it worth 
reading carefully by all concerned with 
American libraries. Perhaps the chief 
failure is a lack of successful recognition 
of the great diversity of the American 
scene, even though Dr. Minthe has tried 
hard to make allowances for distances, 
newness, and differences. The alternative 
to such broad generalization would neces- 
sarily have been a detailed, chronological, 
and geographical report—something en- 
tirely beside the purpose underlying the 
book. It was a happy thought of Dr. 
Keppel’s to have this study made. And 
we are grateful to him and to Dr. Min- 
the for the labor, pains, and understanding 
effort revealed in the work itself. 

WILLIAM Warner BisHop 
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Lending Collections of Professional 
Literature 


By WALTER H. KAISER 


Chairman, Junior Members Committee on Professional Literature 


O WHAT degree are the professional 
literature needs of librarians, re- 
moved from an adequate source of supply, 
being satisfied ? 

Is there an unvoiced demand for ac- 
cessibility to a circulating collection of 
professional literature? 

What is the practice of other profes- 
sional groups in supplying such literature 
to their memberships ? 

If an unsatisfied demand now exists, 
what plan or plans will fulfil it? 

Only the last two of the above ques- 
tions can be answered, and those only 
partially, in this report which is con- 
cerned primarily with placing the matter 
before the profession for whatever action 
its relative urgency may make advisable. 

It is known, however, that many li- 
brarians do not have access to adequate 
collections of professional literature. How 
many of these librarians would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to borrow such 
materials, were they available, no one 
knows. ‘The returns from the question- 
naire at the end of this report should pro- 
vide some indication of the existing de- 
mand and be suggestive of plans to meet it. 


LENDING SERVICES OF A FEW 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


What is the practice of other profes- 


sional groups in supplying professional 
literature to their memberships? 

The American Medical Association does 
not lend books but does provide a periodi- 
cal and a “package library” service. A 
package library, it may be explained, is 
material on one particular subject assem- 
bled in the form of reprints and pages 
from periodicals. In 1937, the A.M.A. 
lent over 10,000 periodicals and over 3000 
package libraries. Seven assistants are re- 
quired to maintain this service, which is 
financed mainly from the general funds of 
the association. Twenty-five cents is 
charged for the package library service and 
six cents for the loan of each periodical, 
but these charges by no means cover total 
expenses. ‘The librarian of the A.M.A., 
Marjorie H. Moore, writes that many 
state medical associations have established 
a similar package library service during 
the past few years. Texas, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Pennsylvania have particularly 
active circulating collections. 

The Engineering Societies Library, 
jointly supported by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, will lend certain classes 
of the library’s collection. However, the 
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number of book loans is insignificant, for 
in 1937, only ninety books were borrowed. 
Making photocopies of periodical articles 
constitutes, by far, its most important lend- 
ing service. In 1937, almost 20,000 photo- 
prints of articles were made. The library 
has a staff of expert researchers and trans- 
lators to provide such services as the fol- 
lowing: abstracting, translating, compiling 
bibliographies, patent searching, copying, 
and photostating. Twenty-five cents is 
charged for each page of photostat copy. 

The Special Libraries Association does 
not maintain a central lending collection 
for the use of its members. 

Rural ministers in the south can borrow 
books by mail from the School of Religion 
of Vanderbilt University. This useful 
book-lending service has been made pos- 
sible since 1936 through a grant from the 
Marion Humble 
in her recent study, Rural America Reads, 


Carnegie Corporation. 


says of this service: 


Nearly two thousand ministers of rural 
churches in twenty-seven states have bor- 
rowed books by mail. Eighteen denomina- 
tions have been served. More than twelve 
thousand books were circulated in the first 
vear the library was available. The majority 
of readers are between thirty and forty years 
of age. The books most frequently requested 
are the latest publications on social and re- 
ligious problems, which are used in the prepa- 
ration of sermons. ... Appreciative letters 
from ministers who have availed themselves 
of the service attest its usefulness. 


At A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS 
The A.L.A. Headquarters Library is 


maintained primarily for the use of the 
staff to assist it in carrying out the pur- 
The library is 
open for reference use and certain refer- 


poses of the Association. 


ence materials are lent, but no general 


lending service is available. ‘The many li- 


brarians who have taken advantage of this 
excellent service recognize its value, but 
something more than a reference service is 
needed by librarians now without access to 
adequate circulating collections of profes- 
sional literature. 

In states where there are active library 
extension divisions this agency would ap- 
pear to be the logical agency to handle 
a lending collection. How active these 
agencies are in supplying this service is not 
known, but the results from the question- 
naire should reveal the extent to which 
such services are provided. However, if 
this service is available in some states, it 
is believed by John Chancellor, adult edu- 
cation specialist of the A.L.A. staff, “that 
one of the most essential features of it is 
lacking, namely, adequate publicity to li- 
brarians of the fact that such literature is 
available from the state agencies.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ESTABLISHING 
LENDING COLLECTIONS 

In libraries having staff associations it is 
possible to assemble a good professional 
collection as one of the association’s major 
projects. Several of these collections are 
now in existence. In the larger libraries 
and those libraries fortunately able to buy 
all the helpful professional books and to 
subscribe to the important national, state, 
and local library periodicals, there exists 
no problem of accessibility, but an in-service 
training program for the staff will increase 
the usefulness of such collections. 

Where there is no state library extension 
division, it is possible that an arrangement 
could be worked out whereby a centrally 
located library or libraries in a state would 
undertake to organize and administer a 
lending collection. A union list of library 
literature available for loan might be prac- 
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On Personnel Administration 


HIs excellent book by Clara W. Her- 

bert, might well serve as a handy 
book for the staff of any library, no 
matter of what size, for here are set 
forth the problems which constantly con- 
front the administrator and which are 
a source of disturbance to the staff. 
Happily, Miss Herbert offers solutions for 
these difficulties and cites numerous au- 
thorities in the field of personnel work to 
confirm her findings. 

In defining the field of personnel admin- 
istration Miss Herbert states that it “in- 
cludes the selection of the staff, careful 
attention to working conditions, graded 
schemes of service, training for advance- 
ment, welfare activities, and stimulation 
for the development of a progressive serv- 
ice. It includes the adjustment of conflicts 
of personalities, the easing of strains occa- 
sioned by ill health or personal worries, and 
other personal factors often of a delicate 
nature which require individual considera- 
tion, as they may not be met by the usual 
procedure.” She further states in her 
Foreword that the book consists of “some 
observations on bringing together and 
building up a highly qualified staff, with 
the conditions necessary for its effective and 
happy functioning.” 

Immediately following the Foreword 
and Introduction, is a declaration of 16 
points which the author calls “Findings 
and Recommendations.” ‘These excellent 
points form the basis upon which the book 
rests for these are the “factors in librarian- 
ship which are important to consider in 


1 Herbert, Clara _W. Personnel Administration in 


Public Libraries. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1939. $2.25. 


connection with personnel.”’ As the reader 
follows her through the three main divi- 
sions of her work, “Personnel Administra- 
tion, Nonfunctionalized ;”’ ‘Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Functionalized; and “Per- 
sonnel Administration, Outside Partici- 
pation,” he is increasingly grateful for the 
wealth of material which has been as- 
sembled for his benefit. Much careful 
attention has been given to such important 
subjects as basic principles of library or- 
ganization, a working set-up for personnel 
administration, working conditions in li- 
braries, in-service training, and so forth. 
A fine chapter, “Courtesy in Library Servy- 
ice,” is contributed by Althea H. Warren 
and Lora A. Roden. Upon reaching the 
end of the text, there are still riches to 
come, for there is an up-to-the-minute 
bibliography, seven appendices, and an in- 
dex. 

The appendices are worthy of note, for 
they include such items as summaries of 
personnel practice in 20 public libraries; 
schemes of service, which to this reviewer’s 
satisfaction include a handbook for pages; 
forms and records; tables listing profes- 
sional and nonprofessional tasks, and so 
forth. Much of this is work material, 
which is in actual use in various libraries. 

Over and over again Miss Herbert 
stresses the widespread awakening interest 
in the preservation of the sanctity of the 
individual and has sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly presented the relationship of 
the individual to the whole organization. 
She urges libraries to pay more attention 
to the follow-up and training aspects of 
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What School Library Service Means 


to Rural Education 


By HELEN HEFFERNAN 


The chief of the Division of Elementary Education of the California State 


Department of Education evaluates county library service to California schools. 


ODERN education demands a great 
M variety of books and other instruc- 
tional material. In city schools, the de- 
mand has brought about almost spectacular 
growth of libraries and library service. In 
the rural schools of California, a service 
no less professional and effective has re- 
sulted from our county library law of 
1911. This law provided for library serv- 
ice to rural people through a county library 
tax; it provided for a certificated county 
librarian, a central library at the county 
branches, and 
school service at the wish of the local 
school districts. 


seat, district community 


Now, nearly thirty years 
later, we evaluate the results. 
A Stupy IN ConTRASTS 

Some years ago the county library or- 
ganizer of the California State Library 
and the chief of the Division of Elemen- 
tary Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education made a survey of 
two adjoining counties. The counties 
were comparable in topography, popula- 
tion, number of schools, assessed valuation, 
and money expended for school purposes. 
One significant difference existed between 
the counties. One was without commu- 


nity or school library service, with no 


service for rural adults and only the static 
school district libraries for the use of the 
children. 
vigorous county library service. 

In the county without a county library, 
each school district library practically dup- 
licated the others. A predominance of the 
books adults; teachers and 
trustees were apparently unable to resist 
their own desire for something to read. 


The other was fortunate in a 


were for 


Among some of these treasures were Black 
Oxen and Three Weeks! 


tions were practically inactive although 


These collec- 


they boasted a great number of volumes. 
Obvi- 
ously, these libraries were uneconomical 
and ineffectual. 


The books were poorly cared for. 


In the neighboring county, a profession- 
ally trained librarian presided over an ex- 
cellent central library from which strong 
arteries carried a flow of worth while books 
to the community libraries for adults and 
to the little rural schools for the children. 
A maximum of service was being rendered 
to the rural people of that county. Not 
a single basic library service was being 
overlooked. 

What are the essential features of this 
county library service to rural schools 
which California has enjoyed for the past 
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twenty-eight years? 
erated as follows: 


They may be enum- 


SoME EssENTIAL FEATURES 


1. A central school library has been estab- 
lished at the county seat in each county. 

2. A professionally qualified county librar- 
ian is in charge of the central library and 
supervises all the school libraries that belong 
to the system. 

3. In large counties, a qualified expert in 
children’s work is in charge of the school li- 
brary service. 

4. Books are utilized effectively by being 
circulated to all the schools in the system 
instead of standing idly on the shelves of the 
individual school district library after limited 
use. 

5. Pupil groups change in rural schools; at 
one time material is needed for older children 
and in a few years the composition may have 
changed materially and the enrolment may be 
predominantly primary children. The county 
library makes possible a specialized service 
to meet changing classroom needs. 

6. Recreational reading is supplied by an 
expert qualified to select books for home 
reading. The teacher in a rural school ordi- 
narily does not have access to book review 
sources or authoritative lists. 

7. Magazines suitable for the use of teach- 
ers and pupils are provided by the county 
library. 

8. Music records are circulated just as 
books are, making possible to children wide 
acquaintance with the music literature of the 
world. 

9. Visual aids to instruction including ster- 
eographs, flat pictures, exhibits, maps, slides, 
and films are circulated to the schools. 

10. Books are cleaned and repaired as 
needed. 

11. Teachers have access to a well-selected 
professional library. 

12. County librarians visit rural schools 
and render professional service in stimulating 
interest in books, by helping teachers instruct 
children in the use of books and libraries. 


To all concerned, the cooperative plan 
of school library service brings tremendous 


returns for a small financial allocation. 
Each school has at its disposal all the li- 
brary facilities of the central collection. 
Many studies have revealed that rural 
schools use during the course of a school 
year library materials worth twenty times 
their individual contribution. 


Towarp DiscrRIMINATING ADULTS 

The other type of service is more in- 
tangible and one which unfortunately 
teachers too frequently take for granted. 
The value of the service a professionally 
trained librarian renders cannot be over- 
estimated. Through acquaintance with a 
genuine library system, children can come 
to understand the present and future value 
of a properly supported public library. It 
is sometimes overlooked that children now 
in the school will in a comparatively few 
years be determining the governmental 
policies upon which public library service is 
dependent for support. 

In any comprehensive plan of coopera- 
tive service, problems arise. The county 
library service has been no exception to this 
generalization. The greatest problem 
has been one of in-service training of teach- 
The state 
department of education, of which the 
state library is a division, has tried to be of 
service to the schools in this regard. 


ers to use the service wisely. 


Again, the technique of cooperation was 
utilized. A state-wide committee of ele- 
mentary school people and school librarians 
was organized. The committee was large, 
about sixty persons, and met in the north- 
ern and southern sections of the state at 
frequent intervals. Many problems were 
solved informally in the committee con- 
ferences as educators and librarians came 
to a better understanding of each other. 
Decisions made in committee meetings rap- 
idly filtered out into educational practice. 
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The committee, however, functioned in 
setting up standards and rendered services 
which are of permanent value. Four publi- 
cations were prepared and published as 
state bulletins: Effective Use of Library 
Facilities in Rural Schools. Sacramento, 
California State Department of Education, 
1934; Selection and Distribution of Sup- 
plementary and Library Books in Califor- 
nia Counties. Sacramento, California State 
Department of Education, 1934; The Ele- 
mentary School Library. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 


1935; Pleasure Reading for Boys and 
Girls. Sacramento, California State De- 
partment of Education, 1935. A revision 
of the last bulletin, prepared by a subcom- 
mittee, is now in process of publication. 

In addition to a rather comprehensive 
program of publication, the committee has 
done a little adventuring with motion pic- 
tures. A one-reel motion picture was made 
in Sacramento with the cooperation of the 
assistant superintendent and the school 
librarian (both members of the commit- 

(Continued on page 713) 


Donald Bean Gilchrist 


ONALD BEAN GILCHRIST, librarian of 
D the University of Rochester, and 
valued member of the A.L.A. Council, 
died suddenly on August 4, 1939, in Mere- 
dith, N.H. 

Born in Franklin, N.H., in 1892, Mr. 
Gilchrist attended the public schools and 
Dartmouth College, from which he was 
graduated in 1913. In 1915, he received 
the degree of bachelor of science from the 
New York State Library School. 

After being a department librarian in 
the University of Minnesota Library from 
1915 to 1917, he entered the United States 
Army and rose to the rank of captain in 
the 339th Field Artillery. For two years 
he was librarian of the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace in Paris. He 
accepted his appointment to the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in 1919. 

Mr. Gilchrist was the author of many 
articles in various journals and was a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Association of Research Libraries, and for 
several years has been the compiler of the 


list of doctoral dissertations published by 
that organization. In addition to being a 
member of the American Library Associa- 
tion, he was a fellow of the American 
Library Institute, a trustee of the Rey- 
nolds Library, Rochester, and a member 
of the Association of University Professors, 
the New York State Library Association, 
and Chi Phi fraternity. He served as 
chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on the 
Union List of Serials, and as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee to Investigate 
Problems of Indexing and Abstracting 
Services. 

He also was sponsor and executive di- 
rector of the National Youth Administra- 
tion project for Rochester 
newspapers, librarian and member of the 
publications committee, Rochester Acad- 
emy of Science, and member of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Annuities and Pensions. 

He was the newly elected president of 
the City Club of Rochester and would 
have taken up his active duties in that 
capacity during the fall. 
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Select Judges for Wilson Honor Roll 


IX JUDGES will choose notable exam- 
S ples of public, school, college, state 
agency, and special library publicity issued 
during 1939 for inclusion in the Wilson 
Publicity Honor Roll of 1940, according 
to Ruth E. Hammond, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee. 

Judges who have accepted Miss Ham- 
mond’s invitation to serve include: 


Harry L. Gage, Montclair (N.J.) trustee 
and typographic expert; Gretchen Garrison, 
publicity assistant, New York Public Li- 
brary, and member, A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee; Lucile L. Keck, librarian, Joint 
Reference Library, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago; Guy R. Lyle, li- 
brarian, Woman’s College Library, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Edgar S. Robinson, 
librarian, Vancouver Public Library, and 
member, British Columbia Library Com- 
mission, and Gretchen Westervelt, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City, and chairman, A.L.A. 
School Libraries Section. 


As readers of the July 4.L.A4. Bulletin 
know, Halsey W. Wilson, president of 
the H. W. Wilson Company, and the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee will work 
together during the next three years on 
exhibits of outstanding library publicity 
with the aim of stimulating more effective 
public relations for all types of libraries. 

Librarians are invited to submit pub- 
licity for possible inclusion in exhibits to 
be shown at the Cincinnati conference of 
the A.L.A. and routed without charge to 
state or regional library meetings, library 
schools, and individual borrowers. 

The plan for the “honor roll” approved 
by the A.L.A. Council follows: 


1. Name of exhibit: Library Publicity 
Honor Roll. 

2. Period of experiment: For a tentative 
period of three years, the A.L.A. Publicity 
Committee with the aid of selected judges 
will choose notable examples of public, 
school, college, state agency, and special li- 
brary publicity of the following types for 
display as proposed above. 

3. Types of publicity to be considered: 

a) Annual reports to the public printed in 
pamphlet or leaflet form or as a newspaper 
article; (b) Handbooks or leaflets for new 
borrowers; (c) Newspaper feature stories: 
(d) Rotogravure pictures; (e) Book lists 
(judged in format only); (f) Pictures of 
exhibits; (g) New or unusual types of 
publicity, excluding posters and radio scripts. 

4. Eligibility: Any library in the United 
States or Canada may submit material but 
the committee will be responsible for judging 
only examples sent to it for consideration. 

5. Date of publicity considered: Examples 
of publicity submitted for inclusion in the 
display should have been issued not later 
than December 31 of the year preceding the 
annual A.L.A. conference at which they 
would first be shown. 

6. Selection of committee: The Publicity 
Committee would be free to associate with 
itself as judges not only a leading librarian 
in each of the five fields to be represented, 
i.e., public, college, school, state agency, and 
special library, but if possible one or two 
trustees or laymen qualified to act as public 
relations experts. 

7. Criteria for judging: All publicity will 
be judged primarily on its appeal to those 
for whom it is intended and its effective- 
ness in interpreting the library to its com- 
munity. 


Publicity may be sent to Gretchen Gar- 
rison, New York Public Library. Please 
send five copies of anything submitted. 
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Town Hall Announcements 


‘NOMBINING the speedy services of the 
United States mails with the mira- 
cle of modern radio, Town Hall offers a 





new type of educational opportunity—a 
course on current issues which will give 
an accurate and unbiased understanding 
of the rapidly changing conditions and 
problems affecting the life of every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The course consists of twenty-six as- 
signments prepared by the Town Hall 
staff of educational advisers and synchro- 
nized with the addresses and discussions 
presented on “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air.” Each of the assignments con- 
sists of an article describing the background 
and issues involved in each broadcast, a 
list of selected readings on the topic, a 
complete ‘““Who’s Who” of each speaker, 
This 


material is mailed each week so that one 


and several stimulating questions. 


receives it at least a week in advance of 
As many Bul- 
letin readers know, the broadcast itself 


the broadcast concerned. 


presents two or more nationally known 
authorities of contrasting viewpoints who 
discuss the subject and then answer the 
questions addressed to them by the audi- 
ence in Town Hall. 

After listening to the broadcast, any- 
one enrolling for the course may prepare 
answers to the questions and mail them 
to the Town Hall Advisory Service. The 
educational advisers will return the papers 
with their comments and suggestions when 
postage is enclosed. ‘This plan combines 
the best features of ordinary correspond- 
ence study, with the added advantage of 
placing the “lectures” and “classroom” in 


the homes of those who take the course. 
The charge will be $5. 


Librarians or other community leaders 
who wish to enrol a discussion group as a 
“Town Hall Associate” for the coming 
season will receive for a fee of $5: 


1. An article describing the background 
and issues involved in each topic, with sug- 
gested questions for discussion 

2. A list of selected readings on the topic 

3. A “Who’s Who” of each speaker 

4. A printed card, listing subject and 
speakers, for insertion in poster; also a news 
release for local publicity 

5. A Town Meeting bulletin board poster, 
size 10} by 13 inches 

6. Special advice by correspondence to 
help solve problems in obtaining publicity, 
securing members, raising funds, securing 
local speakers, arranging special forums 

7. Twenty per cent discount on all Town 
Hall publications 

8. One copy of each advisory service bul- 
letin issued 

9. A Discussion Leaders’ Handbook tell- 
ing how to organize a group and conduct 
discussions 

10. A pamphlet, How to Discuss—A 
Guide for Members of Forums, Discussion 
Groups and Classes, telling how to partici- 
pate effectively in group discussion (Limited 
to 20 copies for each group) 


An associate membership covering the 
above ten services, plus number 11, a sub- 
scription to Town Meeting, the weekly 
bulletin carrying the complete broadcast 
of the previous week, or number 12, Town 
Meeting Comes to Town, by Dr. and 
Mrs. Harry A. costs $7. 
Complete membership covering all twelve 
Address Town Hall Ad- 
Service, 123 West Forty-third 
Street, New York City. 


Overstreet, 


services is $9. 
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New Series of Great Plays 


HE third season of Great Plays will 
be presented by the National Broad- 
casting Company beginning Sunday, Octo- 
ber 15, from 2:00 to 3:00 P.M. eastern 


Broadcast Date 


standard time. The productions of these 
dramas will be broadcast each Sunday for 
a season of 28 weeks. The plays for the 
current season are listed below. 


Important Date 


Title of Play Author Concerning Play 
October 15 Antigone Sophocles 441 B.C. 
October 22 Alcestis Euripides 438 B.c. 
October 29 Everyman Morality Play 1529 
November 5 Edward II Marlowe 1592 
November 12 Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare 1596 
November 19 Much Ado about Nothing Shakespeare 1600 
November 26 Macbeth Shakespeare 1605 
December 3 Volpone Jonson 1605 
December 10 Tartuffe Moliére 1669 
December 17 Beggar’s Opera Gay 1728 
December 24 School Holiday 
December 31 School Holiday 
January 7 The Rivals Sheridan 1775 
January 14 William Tell Schiller 1804 
January 21 Ruy Blas Hugo 1838 
January 28 Rip Van Winkle Jefferson 1859 
February 4 Arrah-na-Pogue Boucicault 1864 
February 11 Peer Gynt Ibsen 1867 
February 18 Pirates of Penzance Gilbert-Sullivan 1879 
February 25 Pelleas and Melisande Maeterlinck 1893 
March 3 The Second Mrs. Tanqueray Pinero 1893 
March 10 Secret Service Gillette 1895 
March 17 L’ Aiglon Rostand 1900 
March 24 Captain Jinks Fitch 1901 
March 31 The Three Sisters Chekhov 1902 
April 7 The Playboy of the Western World Synge 1907 
April 14 Strife Galsworthy 1909 
April 21 Liliom Molnar 1909 
April 28 The Return of Peter Grimm Belasco IQII 
May 5 Winterset Anderson 1935 


Address all correspondence pertaining to 
the “Great Plays” series to Blevins Davis, 
“Great Plays” National Broad- 


casting Company, Rockefeller 


Series, 


Inc., 30 


ual containing 


Plaza, New York City. A study man- 


background material 


for all of the 28 plays is available for 25 
cents. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Regarding Books from Abroad 


WaR CONDITIONS will probably result 
in delay or non-receipt of books, continua- 
tions, and periodicals from abroad, espe- 
cially from Germany. The A.L.A. is 
alert to this danger, and will soon an- 
nounce plans to protect this material. 


Keeney Back at Montana 


Memseers of the profession who have 
watched with much interest the develop- 
ments in the Keeney case will wish to 
know of the decision made by the Supreme 
Court of Montana. 

The lower court, to which Mr. Keeney 
had taken his case, ruled in his favor for 
reinstatement. The university appealed 
the case and the Supreme Court of Mon- 
tana upheld the decision of the lower court. 
As a result of the decision, Mr. Keeney 
has now returned to the University of 
Montana. 


Progressive Librarians Issue 
New Bulletin 


THE First issue of the P.L.C. Bulle- 
tin, official publication of the Progres- 
sive Librarians Council, reaches us as 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin goes to press, bringing 
with it interesting comments on the third 
Activities Committee report, tenure pro- 
tection for librarians, the MacLeish ap- 
pointment, barring of Grapes of Wrath, 
and censorship. 


Anyone who wishes to do so may join 


the Progressive Librarians Council and 
secure their bulletin. 
diate objectives are: 


The council’s imme- 


1. To support and strengthen the efforts 
of the third Activities Committee in bringing 
more democracy into the structure and func- 
tioning of the American Library Association 

2. To promote federal and state aid for 
libraries by supporting the Harrison-Thomas 
bill and strengthening state library agencies 

3. To unite all progressive librarians 
whose single voices are inaudible into a 
group which will be heard 


Philip O. Keeney, librarian, Montana 
State University, Missoula, is chairman 
of the council, and Bertha Schuman, 3050 
Leland Avenue, Chicago, is secretary. To 
join the council and subscribe to the bulle- 
tin, send fifty cents to Miss Schuman. 


Ask National Drive to Organize 
Librarians 


Memeers of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary Employees Union have asked the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
America to continue their efforts to union- 
ize public library staffs in the following 
resolution, presented to the constitutional 
convention of the $.C.M.W.A. held in 
New York, September 27 to 30: 


Whereas (1) The State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America has shown 
more genuine interest in organizing public 
librarians into unions than any other or- 
ganization in recent years, (2) the 
S.C.M.W.A. has through its union booths at 


the last two A.L.A. conferences aroused 
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much interest in unionization of public li- 
brarians, (3) organization of public library 
employees into strong and effective unions 
is the best way to improve and extend li- 
brary service and to better the salaries and 
working conditions of library 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we members of the Chi- 
cago Public Library Employees Union, 
Local 88 of the S.C.M.W.A. (1) extend 
our heartiest thanks to the national officers 
of the S.C.M.W.A. for their past efforts in 
behalf of the organization of public library 
employees, (2) urge the new officers and 
the Executive Board of the $.C.M.W.A. to 
continue and extend their efforts in setting 
up local unions of the $.C.M.W.A. in the 
country’s libraries until every large public 
library is so organized, (3) propose the 
formation of a Public Library Employees 
Organizing Committee to pursue this task 
vigorously and effectively. 


employees, 


Reprints of Out-of-Print Titles 


THe A.L.A. Committee on Out-of- 
Print Books has completed its prelimi- 
nary investigation and _ will publish 
shortly in the Bulletin a basic list of titles 
to be considered. Will all libraries inter- 
ested watch for the list and communicate 
with me after the necessary checking has 
been done? Further information will be 
given together with the list. 


LAWRENCE Hey t, Chairman 


To Bulletin Binders 


Numper 8, the August Bulletin, had to 
be omitted this year because of the long 
report of the Activities Committee which 
was printed in the June Bulletin. In 
binding, therefore, follow the July issue 
with the September Bulletin. 

Please note that the Proceedings as well 
as the Handbook, is given separate paging 
this year so that the Bulletin volume may 
be bound separately, if desired, making it 
less bulky to handle. 


N. Y. A. Can Help with Book 
Week 

Davin R. WILLIAMS, assistant adminis- 
trator, National Youth Administration, 
writes that N.Y.A. state administrators 
are being asked to cooperate with public 
and school libraries in Book Week ob- 
servance, November 12 to 18. His state- 
ment going to state administrators reads in 
part: 

The National Youth Administration can 
cooperate to make Book Week a success. 
Youth who are assigned to such projects as 
library work, book repair, and visual aids 
can work with local public libraries and 
schools which have been informed of the 
possibility of cooperation. N.Y.A. youth 
might, for example, be able to copy or 
distribute posters, help with the setting up 
of displays, et cetera. When called upon by 
a local member of the American Library 
Association, each state administrator can try 
to work out other distinctive ways in which 
the N.Y.A. can be of assistance. 

Book Week seems to me a worth while, 
educational activity. I hope that all N.Y.A. 


administrators will cooperate in making it a 
success. 


“School of the Air’ Offers 

“Teachers Manual”’ 

THE “American School of the Air,” 
which launches its tenth consecutive year 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
October 9, will send a copy of its Teachers 
Manual on request to Lavinia S. Schwartz, 
midwestern educational director, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Pertinent 
reference books for both teachers and 
students are cited in the Manual and a 
special section for librarians, “Listen and 
Read,” is written by Mildred Batchelder, 
school library specialist, A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 

Programs will be broadcast Monday 
through Friday, from 2:30 to 3:00 P.M., 
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central standard time, and will include 
“Frontiers of Democracy” on Mondays; 
“Folk Music of America” on Tuesdays; 
“New Horizons” on Wednesdays; “Tales 
from Far and Near” on Thursdays; and 
“This Living World” on Fridays. 


Low Postal Rates on Books 
Effect Large Savings 


LipRARIES and schools it is estimated 
will save at least $1,600,000 a year on 
transportation charges for book purchases 
because of the low postal rates which will 
be continued until July 1, 1941, according 
to word from the U.S. Office of Education. 

A study undertaken by the Office of 
Education at the request of President 
Roosevelt shows that the 14 cent per pound 
rate on books, regardless of zone, is having 
important effects on limited and inade- 
quate book budgets. 


Case History of a Branch 
Library 


WILL coLtins, librarian, Akron Public 
Library, has provided the A.L.A. Library 
with a case history of the East Branch 
Library dedicated this year, which librar- 
ians planning branches should find of con- 
siderable value. The cost of the East 
Branch was approximately $46,000. 

The history includes among other in- 
formation the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company’s deed or gift to the ground, 
contracts for construction and heating, 
specifications for equipment, an analysis 
of costs, and a full report on publicity for 
the building. 

From the time the president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
turned the first shovelful of earth through 
the dedication, taxpayers were kept in- 
formed as to how their money was being 


spent and were reminded of the part local 
workmen were having in the project. 

To borrow the book, address the A.L.A. 
Library, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


““Of Men and Books” 


AN ADVANCE list of the books which 
John T. Frederick, professor of modern 
letters, Northwestern University, reviews 
Wednesdays, 5:15 to 5:30 P.M., eastern 
standard time, over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and Sundays, 9:30 to 9:45 
A.M., central standard time (a _ repeat 
broadcast), is available to all libraries for 
posting purposes. Address requests to 
Lavinia S. Schwartz, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, 410 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Many booklovers are forming groups to 
listen to “Of Men and Books” and to dis- 
cuss the books reviewed, Mrs. Schwartz 
reports. 


If You Are Starting 

Advisory Service 

SAMPLE BOOKS illustrating the work 
of various readers advisory services are 
available on loan from A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters. One of these contains a variety of 
reading courses prepared for specific in- 
dividuals or groups. Another is a collec- 
tion of printed reading lists and courses. 
A third scrapbook contains printed an- 
nouncements on leaflets and small posters 
of many advisory services. A fourth is a 
collection of annual reports which give 
interesting details of accomplishment of 
several advisory services and adult educa- 
tion departments. A fifth contains pictures 
and floor plans showing locations of most 
of the advisory services in both large and 
small libraries. 
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An Unusual Opportunity 


Tue 500th Anniversary of the Inven- 
tion of Printing, which by common consent 
has been fixed for 1940, will be celebrated 
by nation-wide observances in which the 
A.L.A. Council has that 
libraries varticipate. This year is also 
identified with the first printing in the 
Western Hemisphere at Mexico City in 
1539 and the earliest American publica- 
tion, the Bay Psalm Book by the Stephen 
Daye Press at Cambridge in 1640. All 
these beginnings were important milestones 
of progress but their true significance is 
measured by the spread of knowledge and 
understanding through the printed word 
during the past five centuries. 


advocated 


This anniversary is an exceptional op- 
portunity for libraries to emphasize their 
leadership of cultural development. By 
taking the initiative in organizing a com- 
munity celebration, they will not only gain 
desirable, and deserved, publicity for li- 


‘brary service but will also establish closer 


association with printers, schools, and civic 
organizations. 

Comprehensive plans are being formu- 
lated by a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, supported 
by an appropriation from the Carnegie 
Corporation. A “Manual of Suggestions” 
is being prepared and individual counsel 
and information are available. Write to 
Will Ransom, secretary, Printing Anniver- 
sary Committee, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Public Housing 


A NEW WEEKLY bulletin of the United 
States Housing Authority, entitled Public 
Housing, is being issued to keep readers in 
touch with programs and progress of 250 


local housing authorities as well as with 
national developments. Its articles cover 
new construction techniques, standards of 
design, legislative matters, management ac- 
tivities, and many other aspects of housing. 
Its statistics and charts show at a glance 
the cumulative volume of loan contracts, 
families being rehoused and other data. 
Copies of Public Housing may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. Annual sub- 
scription rate $1; single copies five cents. 


Canadian Periodical Index 


THE 1938 cumulation of the Canadian 
Periodical Index, compiled from quarterly 
listings in the Ontario Library Review, 
is obtainable from the Ontario Department 
of Education, Toronto, price $1. 


On Public Relations 


A SERIES of articles on municipal public 
relations will appear in Public Manage- 
ment, published by the International City 
Managers’ Association, of which Clarence 
E. Ridley is executive director. The first 
article entitled, ““The Meaning and Scope 
of Public Relations,” by Elton D. Wool- 


pert, will be found in the September, 1939, 
issue. 


Summarizes New W.P.A. Act 


“How THE New W.P.A. Act Affects 
Cities,” by Earl D. Mallery, executive di- 
rector, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, in Public Management, Septem- 
ber, 1939, is recommended to all library 
administrators concerned with employment 
under the Work Projects Administration. 
It is an excellent brief summary covering 
the changes in wage scale, basis for em- 
ployment, work limit, limitation of federal 
contributions, and early results of the act. 








A.L.A. NEWS 
Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 27-30, 1939 


Executive Board News 

THE third Activities Committee report 
and library development within the states 
will be the chief subjects discussed, aside 
from A.L.A. budgets, at the Executive 
Board meeting to be held in Chicago, 
October 2 to 4. 

Action on the Activities Committee re- 
port is expected at the midwinter meeting 
of the Council in Chicago, December 27 
to 30. As the report is in the nature of 
an audit of A.L.A. work carried on under 
Executive Board direction, the board will 
probably make no official recommendations 
regarding adoption or rejection of Activi- 
ties Committee proposals. Because of their 
familiarity with problems of financing and 
other important matters, however, the Ac- 
tivities Committee has asked the board to 
study the report carefully and has invited 
members to take part in discussion before 
the Council at midwinter. 

In preparation for the board meeting, 
President Munn; Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
treasurer; Forrest B. Spaulding, member 
of the board; and Louis M. Nourse, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, are 
scheduled at this writing for a Budget 
Committee meeting in Chicago, September 


25. 


New Chairmen 


As the Bulletin goes to press, the fol- 
lowing chairmen of A.L.A. committees 
and boards, asked by the Executive Board 
to serve for 1939-40, have accepted ap- 
pointment : 


Activities, Charles H. Brown; Adult Edu- 
cation, Ernestine Rose; A.L.A. and A.A.L.L., 
Joint Committee, Arthur S. McDaniel; An- 
nuities and Pensions, Ethel Cleland; A.L.A. 
and American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, Joint Committee, Ernestine Rose, 
co-chairman with Alice I. Bryan; Ar- 
chives and Libraries, Dr. A. F. Kuhlman; 
Awards, Franklin F. Hopper; Bibliography, 
Leland R. Smith; Blind, Work with, Mrs. 
Carol I. Alderson; Bookbinding, Thomas P. 
Ayer; Book Buying, Louis N. Feipel; Cata- 
loging and Classification, Arnold H. Trotier; 
Chapters and Sections, Milton E. Lord; Col- 
lege Library Advisory Board, Guy R. Lyle; 
Cooperative Cataloging, John R. Russell; 
Editorial, John Adams Lowe; and Elections, 
Walter R. Spofford. 

Federal Relations, Forrest B. Spaulding; 
Fellowships and Scholarships, Francis L. D. 
Goodrich; Film on Libraries, Gerald D. Mc- 
Donald; Finance, Louis M. Nourse; Fire 
Insurance, Russell J. Schunk; Foreign Born, 
Work with, Harland A. Carpenter; Friends 
of Libraries, L. Elsa Loeber; Headquarters 
Salaries, Forrest B. Spaulding; Hospital Li- 
braries, Anne Farrington; International Co- 
operation between Agricultural Libraries 
(Subcommittee of the International Rela- 
tions Committee), Claribel Ruth Barnett; 
International Relations, J. Periam Danton; 
Library Cooperation with Latin America, 
Charles F. Gosnell; Legislation, Oscar C. 
Orman; Library Administration, Georgie G. 
McAfee; Library Architecture and Building 
Planning, John Adams Lowe; Library 
Equipment and Appliances, Louis J. Bailey; 
Library Extension, Louis Round Wilson; 
Library Radio Broadcasting, Donald Wins- 
ton Kohlstedt; Library Revenues, G. Flint 
Purdy; and Library Terminology, Susan 
Grey Akers. 

Membership, Mrs. Helen Wessells; Na- 
tional Parks, Joe Hare; Nominating, Harri- 


son W. Craver; Oberly Memorial Fund, 
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Frances Warner; Out-of-Print Books, Law- 
rence Heyl; Photographic Reproduction of 
Library Materials, Keyes D. Metcalf; Pub- 
lic Documents, Thomas P. Fleming; Public- 
ity, Ruth E. Hammond; Reprints and Inex- 
pensive Editions, James E. Bryan; Resources 
of American Libraries, Robert Bingham 
Downs; “1000 Books for the Senior High 
School Library,” Joint Committee, Jessie E. 
Boyd; Statistics, George Clare Allez; Sub- 
scription Books, Charles M. Mohrhardt; 
and Visual Methods, Mary U. Rothrock. 


The A.L.A. Handbook, the November 
issue of the Bulletin, will carry a complete 
list of committees and boards. As soon 
as it is ready a list of committee appoint- 
ments will also go to all chairmen of com- 


mittees and officers of the Association. 


To Notify Nominees of Election Results 


Hereafter the A.L.A. Secretary will 
report to all nominees for office results of 
A.L.A. elections as soon as they are known. 
The Elections Committee will, as in the 
past, report at the annual conference the 
total number of votes cast, with the names 
of elected candidates. Any member who 
wishes to do so may examine the detailed 
record. 


Endorse W .P.A. Projects 


In a resolution framed by Forrest B. 
Spaulding and the Secretary, the board 
has endorsed a continuation of Work 
Projects Administration white collar and 
professional projects, as long as relief proj- 
ects are continued under federal or state 
governments. 


Propose Cataloging Studies 


At the suggestion of Keyes D. Met- 
calf, Arnold H. Trotier, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Cataloging, sub- 
mitted to the board a proposal for a study 
of library catalogs in large English and 


wi 


American libraries. The purposes of the 
study would be to facilitate the interchange 
of ideas in the field of cataloging between 
English and American libraries and to 
acquaint administrators and _ catalogers 
with factual information regarding dif- 
ferences in the organization and technique 
of cataloging work, and the kinds of cata- 
logs and their use. The board has ap- 
proved in general the plan for the study, 
asking the Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification and the officers of the Associ- 
ation to work out minor changes in col- 


with the British 


laboration Library 
Association. 

The board has also approved a proposal 
made by Harry Miller Lydenberg and 
Robert C. Binkley, members of the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research, for 
a study of union cataloging and authorized 
A.L.A. officers to seek funds to carry on 
the study. The project had previously 
been examined and approved by the Board 
on Resources of American Libraries. 


To Participate in Printing Anniversary 

At the request of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, the board has voted 
to participate in the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing from movable 
type, to be celebrated in 1940. Frederic 
G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ W eekly 
and a member of the A.L.A. Publicity 
Committee, is chairman of the institute’s 
committee making plans for the observ- 
ance. 


Continue W ork with “School of the Air” 


Mildred Batchelder, secretary of the 
Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People, will continue to serve 
during 1939-40 on the board of consult- 
ants of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s “American School of the Air.” 
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Authorized by the Executive Board to 
accept appointment last year, Miss Batch- 
elder has provided for the Manual sent out 
to teachers an article suggesting library 
and reading opportunities relating to radio 
listening; has consulted with C.B.S. offi- 
cials on the list of books to be presented on 
the 1939-40 program of “Tales from Far 
and Near;” has relayed information about 
programs to A.L.A. members, and has 
worked to make programs more effective 
in the stimulation of reading. 


Approve Documentary Film Proposal 


Plans for a documentary film on li- 
braries are still tentative but the board has 
authorized headquarters and a committee 
headed by Gerald McDonald of New 
York to work for production of a film 
which the committee has outlined. 


Plans Survey of Special Libraries 


A proposed study “to disclose the vari- 
ous types of special libraries, the services 
they offer, their place in the social scene, 
and what they do or might do to contribute 
to social progress through service to re- 
search workers, professional groups, social 
service agencies, government, business, and 
industry” has approval in principle of both 
the A.L.A. and Special Libraries Associa- 
The A.L.A. Ex- 
ecutive Board has authorized officers of the 
Association to cooperate with §.L.A. ofh- 
cers to bring the survey to a successful 


tion executive boards. 


conclusion. 


Endorse Work on Revision of Washburne 
List 
On recommendation of the Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young 
People, the Executive Board has approved 
A.L.A. cooperation in a proposed revision 
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of The Right Book for the Right Child. 

In the first edition, a subcommittee of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Work 
with Children selected and annotated the 
books included in the book list, objective 
grading of the list being done by the staff 
of the Winnetka (Ill.) Public Schools, 
headed by Carleton Washburne. 

Children’s and school librarians differ 
on the value of grading children’s books 
by means of a formula. Some consider it 
of little value; many others, however, find 
it a definite aid in helping children to find 
the books suited to their reading ability 
as well as to their tastes. 


Sponsor Project for Standardization 


To work out international standards, 
for concepts, terminology, symbols, defini- 
tions, practices, methods, supplies, and 
equipment used in the library and docu- 
mentation fields, the board has voted to 
sponsor a project proposed by the American 
Standards Association at the request of 
a committee representing the American Li- 
brary Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, Medical Libraries 
Association, and Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. Lawrence Heyl and Carolyn Ulrich 
are the A.L.A. representatives on the com- 
mittee. 


Reappoint Trustee of Endowment Funds 


John F. Utt of Chicago has been re- 
appointed a trustee of A.L.A. endow- 
ment funds for a three-year term. 


Committees Discontinued 

The which 
have completed their work or were inac- 
tive have been discontinued: National Li- 
brary Planning Program for the A.L.A., 
Historical Records Survey, and Coopera- 


following committees 


tive Information Centers for Businessmen. 
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In Appreciation 


In token of appreciation for services 
which Milton J. Ferguson, chief librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library; Forrest B. 
Spaulding, librarian, Des Moines Public 
Library; and William Warner Bishop, li- 
brarian, University of Michigan, have 
rendered the Association, the Executive 
Board has voted that the following reso- 
lutions be transmitted to 
boards and officers: 


appropriate 


Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association express its 
gratitude to the Board of Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Public Library for enabling its li- 
brarian, Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, to serve 
the American Library Association as its 
President and to give a large part of his time 
during the past several months to the work 
of the Association. 

Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association express its 
gratitude to the Board of Trustees of the 
Des Moines Public Library for permitting 
its librarian, Mr. Forrest B. Spaulding, to 
serve on several occasions as the Association’s 
representative in Washington and elsewhere, 
in the interest of federal aid for libraries. 

Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association express to the 
President and Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan the gratitude of all li- 
brarians and friends of libraries for the ex- 
traordinarily widespread and useful services 
rendered to the library movement and to edu- 
cation during the past several years by Dr. 
William Warner Bishop, the distinguished 
librarian of the University of Michigan. 


The board has also expressed apprecia- 
tion to the attorneys, Chapman and Cutler, 
for services rendered to the Association, 
especially for their advice in connection 
with preparation of amendments to the 
A.L.A. annuity contract and the publica- 
tion of the Subscription Books Bulletin. 


Thanks for grants have been voted as 
follows: 
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To the American Association for-Adult 
Education for $500 for the pre-conference 
meeting on adult education at San Francisco 
To Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for $1400 for Dr. Minthe’s book (subsidy to 
be used if needed) 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for: 
$60,000 for books for European libraries 
(A.L.4. Bulletin 33: 355, May, 1939); 
$1000 for a visit to the United States by Dr. 
Borba de Moraes, director, Municipal Li- 
brary, Sao Paulo, Brazil; $500 for Latin 
American Book Exhibit now being shown in 
libraries throughout the country ; $30,000 for 
Latin American cooperation; $2500 for 
interim grant for Union List of Serials; 
$3500 for a proposed book in Spanish by 
Dr. Ernesto Nelson on the modern public 
library 


Dates of Cincinnati Meeting 


Tue Sixty-second Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association will 
be held in Cincinnati, May 26 to June 1, 
1940. 


Correspondence with 
Mr. MacLeish 


PRESIDENT MUNN reports the follow- 
ing correspondence with Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the new librarian of Congress: 


Dear Mr. MacLeisuH: 

As the newly elected President of the 
American Library Association, and with 
specific authority from its Executive Board, 
I wish to express to you the Association’s 
sincere good wishes for your complete suc- 
cess in the further development of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The attempt which was made by A.L.A. 
officers to secure the appointment of a 
trained and experienced library administra- 
tor was fully endorsed by the membership at 
the recent conference in San Francisco. It 
was also made plain, however, that in the 
event of your confirmation, the Association 
would at once accept the decision in good 
spirit, and offer to you its complete and most 
friendly cooperation. 
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We all regret that our attempt to secure 
a professionally trained librarian had to take 
the form of a protest against your confirma- 
tion. I am sure you realize, however, that 
your lack of library training and experience 
was the sole basis of our action. We all 
recognize and admire your personal qualities 
and talents. 

For the Association officially, and for my- 
self, I wish you well in your new duties. 
I hope that you will choose to make it pos- 
sible for us all to work together for the ex- 
tension of library service through the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

RALPH MuwNN, President 
American Library Association 


Mr. MacLetsn’s REPLY 


Dear Mr. Munn: 


In answer to your letter of July 1, I 
should like to make it clear to member of 
the A.L.A. that the A.L.A. protest against 
my appointment seems to me quite natural 
and that I bear no resentment on that 
account. I do regret the tactics adopted by 
certain representatives of the A.L.A., but I 
see no reason for a continuation of the dis- 
cussion of that matter. 

What is important to me, as it is to the 
A.L.A., is your expression of the hope that 
I will “choose to make it possible for us all 
to work together for the extension of library 
service through the Library of Congress.” 

It is my earnest desire to extend library 
service through the Library of Congress and 
through the libraries of the country. I shall 
need the aid, counsel, and advice of the li- 
brarians of the country in any attempt to 
realize that hope. I, therefore, accept your 
offer of cooperation as warmly and sincerely 
as I know you make it. After I have 
taken office on the first of October I shall 
wish to discuss the problems of the Library 
of Congress with those best qualified to 
advise about them. 

I greatly hope that all those concerned 
with the present cultural crisis of our 
civilization, and aware of the part libraries 
must play in that crisis, may work together 
for the common end. 


ARCHIBALD MAcCLEISH 


1939 Handbook 


THE November issue of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin will be devoted to the Handbook. 
It will be ready early in December and is 
sent only to members paying dues of $5 
or over. 


Propose Amending A.C.R.L. 
By-Laws 

. [HE following amendments to the by- 

laws of the Association of College and 

Reference Libraries are under considera- 

tion by that association’s Committee on 

Constitution and By-Laws: 


Section 6, Part 2 

Each subsection shall elect its own chair- 
man and secretary. Add after chairman: 
“vice chairman.” Add at the close: “The 
chairman shall be elected for a term of one 
year and shall be succeeded by the vice chair- 
man.” 


Section 7 

The officers of your association shall be a 
president, secretary, and a treasurer. Add 
after president: “a vice president.” 

The president shall serve for one year (or 
until his successor is elected). Add: “and 
shall then be succeeded by the vice president.” 


Section 8 

The direction of the affairs of the associa- 
tion shall be in the hands of the board of di- 
rectors which shall consist of the president, 
the secretary, the treasurer, etc. ddd after 
president: “the vice president, the retiring 
president.” 

The chairman shall be an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board of directors (without the 
right to vote). Add after chairman: “vice 
chairman and retiring chairman of each sub- 
section.” Change: “an ex officio member” to 
“ex officio members.” 


The purpose of these proposed amend- 
ments is to secure continuity in office by 
providing an experienced person to succeed 
in the offices of president of the associa- 
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tion and chairmen of the subsections. 
Comments of members of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries will 
be welcome and should be sent immediately 
to Chairman Donald Coney of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, Austin. 
Wivarp P. Lewis, Secretary 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 


Discuss Reorganization 


SIXTEEN state and local library groups 
will discuss A.L.A. reorganization at fall 
meetings, according to Charles H. Brown, 
chairman of the third Activities Commit- 
tee. ‘The committee will be represented 
at each meeting. The groups include: 

New York Library Club, the tri-state 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin meet- 
ing, the Pennsylvania-New Jersey, and the 
Missouri-Kansas meetings, and the state 
meetings of New Hampshire, New York, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, and North Carolina. 


The Modern Librarian, organ of the 
Punjab Library Association, Lahore, 
India, reprinted practically all of Part 
I of the report of the third Activities Com- 
mittee in its July-September issue. 


County Library Publicity 

SEVERAL ESSAYS on public relations in 
county and regional libraries, submitted 
in the recent contest sponsored by the Pub- 
licity Committee and the County and 
Regional Libraries Section, are, in the 
opinion of the judges—Mabel Gillis, 
Clara B. Dills, and William P. Tucker 
—worth noting. These essays are avail- 
able to borrowers from the A.L.A. Pub- 
licity Division, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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Reelected Director 


JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL, chief of the 
A.L.A. Public Library Division, has been 
reelected to the Board of Directors of the 
American Country Life Association for 
a three-year term. Miss Merrill is also 
one of the vice presidents of the A.C.L.A. 


On College Buildings 


College and University Library Build- 
ings, by Edna R. Hanley, published by the 
A.L.A., presents photographs, floor and 
section plans or elevation drawings, and 
critical comment for 42 representative col- 
lege and university library buildings. In- 
troduction discusses essentials in building 
planning. 

An appendix lists comparative cost and 
size data, selected references, and a bibli- 
ography. (152p. 
boards. $4.50. ) 


Illustrated. Paper over 


Public Library Statistics 


AFTER final proofs of the “Public Li- 
brary Statistics,” July Bulletin, page 515, 
had been returned to the printer, type was 
dropped in several instances. Although the 
effect was negligible, a sheet of corrected 
statistics is available on request. Address 


the A.L.A. Publicity Division. 


Have You Changed Your 
Address? 


Any A.L.A. member whose position and 
address have been changed since the pay- 
ment of 1939 dues should notify the Mem- 
bership office of such change immediately, 
if this has not been done. Prompt action 
is necessary to insure correct listing in 


the 1939 Handbook. 





























ALBION COLLEGE Albion, Michigan 


Albion is a coeducational, privately controlled, that the architect very wisely used fifteen foot 
liberal arts college with an enrollment of about _ ceiling heights in the various reading rooms, thus 


700 students. making it possible for alternate stack decks to 
The Stockwell Memorial Library was designed __line up with main floor levels. 
by Charles Z. Klauder, and Frank E. Dean, The main reading room (seating 96) is in 


Associate Architect, in early nineteenth century _ the right wing of the entrance floor, and in the 
American style of architecture showing Neo-Grec _left wing are the main stairway, a periodical 
influence. The building was erected in 1937-38 room (seating 56), the librarian’s office, and 
and completely equipped, cost $275,000. This cataloging room conveniently adjacent to the 
rectangular building, constructed of brick with stack. It seems rather unfortunate that the main 
sandstone trim, faces south. entrance into the librarian’s office is through the 

From the section drawing it should be noted _ periodical room, rather than directly from the 
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Communications to or from A. L.A. Members 


“Dante Approving” 
To THE SECRETARY: 


To be elected an honorary member of the 
American Library Association is a distinc- 
tion beyond degrees and decorations. I ac- 
cept, Gutenberg, Aldus, Caxton, Erasmus, 
Frobenius, and Franklin looking down from 
my walls as witnesses and Dante on my desk 
approving. Please instruct me in my duties 
and I will add my voluntaries. 

Proudly yours, 


Joun H. FIN ey 
New York City 


Grant for Prison Work 
To THE A.L.A. SECRETARY: 


You will be interested to know that Austin 
MacCormick, president of the American 
Prison Association, has secured a $1000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation for the use 
of the library committee of that association. 

It is planned that some of this money will 
be used to assist in publishing the survey 
conducted by the A.L.A. Institution Libraries 
Committee and to publish in October, if pos- 
sible, a 1000-page supplement to 2500 Books 
for the Prison Library. 

Mivprep L. Metuven, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Institution 
Libraries 


St. Paul 


Scout Reading Lists 


To LipraRIANS: 


For years the Boy Scouts of America has 
issued each fall a list of selections of that 
years new books recommended to Boy 
Scouts (or others). 

We have on hand a limited quantity of 
the 16-page list for 1937, which we shall be 
glad to present (copy for copy) to libraries 
ordering one or more copies of the 24-page 


1938 list (at 5¢ per copy)—and/or the 
48-page boys’ book list of classics entitled 
Reading for Recreation (at 10¢ per copy). 
H. W. Hurt 
National Director of Reading Program 
Boy Scouts of America 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Finds Membership Classification 
Unfair 


To THE CHAIRMAN 
Tuirp A.L.A. Activities COMMITTEE: 


I have studied with care the recommen- 
dations of your committee on membership in 
the A.L.A., as reported in the June Bulletin, 
and wish to protest your division of members 
by classes, which seems to me unfair. As 
far as literature of the Association is con- 
cerned, I believe every member should re- 
ceive all three publications, the Bulletin, 
Handbook, and Proceedings. One reason 
why librarians of small institutions and as- 
sistants in larger ones criticize and fail to 
keep up Association membership is because 
they feel there is so little to be gained in 
return for dues paid. If all members re- 
ceived these publications they might become 
more in touch with what is going forward in 
the profession and who is who. It seems 
unfortunate, to say the least, to discriminate 
according to salaries, when perhaps those who 
are least able to pay for A.L.A. publications 
are those who might find them most useful. 
It would be better to economize elsewhere. 

I regret to say that A.L.A. officers and 
staff busy themselves with too many triviali- 
ties ; for instance, giving the Bulletin different 
colored covers each month, when they would 
do well to develop such standards of library 
service as would make it possible for a li- 
brarian of Congress to be chosen from within 
the library profession. As long as librarians 
are content with present conditions in the 
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American Library Association we shall fail 

to have any recognition as a profession. 
Greta E. Brown, Librarian 
Library of the New Britain 
Institute 

New Britain, Conn. 


Likes Colored Covers 
To THE EpiITor: 


My personal copies of the Bulletin for the 
last four years are finding service with a 
local teacher who is writing his master’s thesis 
on adult education. The new covers are very 
attractive and I am becoming accustomed to 
looking for something other than orange 
when I think 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 

Mary HucuHes Morenouste, Librarian 
W oodsfield Public Library 
Woodsfield, Ohio 


Values Statistics 
My DEAR Mr. CLIFT: 


Yesterday, I wrote to ask you for one or 
two items from the current statistics of 
American libraries in communities having less 
than 10,000 in population. 

I find that it will be of great value to us 
to have all the statistics for this class. Last 
year, you did a wonderful thing for us—you 
sent me a large sheet containing all you had 
for small communities. As a result of a re- 
port of comparative statistics to my board, 
they did much more for the library this year. 
I am greatly indebted to you for this. 

Susan Drxon, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. 


Two Copies of Questionnaires 


If you are sending out a questionnaire, send 
it in duplicate, is the plea of one library ad- 
ministrator who points out the decided ad- 
vantage of having a second copy for one’s 
own record. Publishers who send out order 
forms to be filled in and returned should 
likewise send them in duplicate, he adds, so 
that the subscriber can keep an exact copy of 
the agreement into which he has entered. 


State Library Meetings 


Catholic Library Association, midwest 
states, including Oklahoma, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and western Missouri, 
October 14, at Marymount College, Salina, 
Kan. 

Indiana, October 11-to 13, at Indianapolis. 

North Carolina, October 26 to 28, at 
Southern Pines. 


Personnel Administration 
(Continued from page 693) 


personnel, if the ultimate goal of effective 
library service is to be accomplished. 

All in all, while Miss Herbert modestly 
disclaims any completeness or finality in her 
material, much of which has been founded 
upon her experiences as assistant librarian 
and personnel officer in the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, her book will 
remain a pioneer in the field of library per- 
sonnel and administration. It most certainly 
will be a stimulant to laggard libraries to be 
up and about the business of perfecting their 
organizations and personnel facilities. 

Peart I. Fiewp, 1938-39 Chairman 
Staff Organizations Round Table 


Federal Aid 
(Continued from page 670) 


people without public library service, by 
states (p. 25). An arresting statement 
which should interest newspaper editors as 
well as members of Congress is the short 
article, “Libraries in the Red,” on page 21 
of McCall’s magazine for October, 1939. 
This will be particularly effective if a pre- 
pared statement of the financial situation of 
the local library or leading libraries in the 
state is added to it. 

Though wars may be waging in Europe; 
though Congress may have more than ever 
to do, the chances of success in the next 
session look better than ever JF the people 
in the United States, educators, librarians, 
and friends of education, continue their de- 
mands for a bill to remedy the inequalities 
now existing in our national scheme of 
education, 

Forrest B. SPAULDING, Chairman 
A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee 
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School Library Service 
(Continued from page 696) 


tee). This film, The Elementary School 
Library, has been shown widely and has 
stimulated the school library program in 
urban areas. A two-reel motion picture was 
made in a typically rural county in Cali- 
fornia. It is now being used as a part of 
the in-service training program of teachers 
to secure more effective use of the facilities 
the county library provides. 

With the techniques of cooperation which 
have been developed and which are function- 
ing well, there is no doubt that county li- 
braries will continue to render the excellent 
service rural schools have enjoyed nearly 
three decades. County library service in 
California is a triumph for the principle of 
cooperation in democratic living. 


Boy Scouts 
(Continued from page 688) 


make the library, because of its individual- 
ized welcome and friendly aid, a central 
force in their lives. In influencing youth, 
both librarians and scout leaders remember, 
reading rates next to persons. 


Lending Collections 
(Continued from page 692) 


ticable in states where libraries are small and 
widely scattered. Such a scheme is now 
under consideration by the junior members 
of Tennessee. In South Carolina, the junior 
members report a proposed project which 
would “pool professional books lent by junior 
members and their libraries to establish a 
lending system.” No details as to present 
status or actual workings of this system have 
been available for inclusion in this report. 
There is some sentiment among junior 
members for the establishment of a central 
lending collection at headquarters, but at 
the present time there seem to be several 
objections to this suggestion. Any one of 
these objections could be overcome, however, 
if enough members of the profession need 
and are willing to support this service. 
First, the present staff of the headquarters 


library is too small to provide such service; 
second, money to finance the operation of 
this collection is not available; third, there 
perhaps will be a real mental obstacle in 
using a service far removed from many li- 
brarians; and, fourth, we do not have at 
this time sufficient information on the use 
which librarians would make of such a serv- 
ice to justify its cost. Experimentation by 
smaller units appears to be the logical start- 
ing place. 

To make professional literature available 
now without such service for advancing their 
professional growth and for broadening their 
social horizons, is a worth while project for 
junior members. Junior members in each 
state might well take upon themselves the 
responsibility for investigating the demand 
for professional books and periodicals, and, 
where there is a demand, to organize, de- 
velop, and stimulate the use of lending col- 
lections of professional literature. 


QUESTIONNAIRE” 


I have access to an excellent good 





fair poor very poor 
collection of professional library literature. 

I can obtain professional literature from 
my local library state library agency 

large library in state 

If an adequate collection of soctehilinal 
literature were available, I would use it much 

some little 

I think the state library agency 
state library association American 
Library Association large libraries 
in state (materials available for loan com- 
piled into a union list)——————would be the 
logical agency to administer a lending col- 
lection. 

I would be willing 
willing 
rowing books. 

How can the lending agency, if there is 
such, in my state be more effective? 





would not be 
to pay a small fee for bor- 


1 At the business meeting of the Junior Members 
Round Table at San Francisco, June 19, 1939, it was 
voted that state junior member groups assist state 
library agencies in sponsoring lending collections of 
professional literature. 

2It is planned to distribute the questionnaire this 
fall to the profession through state junior member 
chairmen who cooperate with this project. Brief com- 
ments of not more than 100 words will be welcome 
for the “‘Post.’’—Eb. 
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Freshmen and the Library 
(Continued from page 676) 


New York, and the national parks, with 
summer vacations in mind. This type of ex- 
amination is interesting to prepare and ap- 
parently fun to take. 

In making assignments, experimentation 
has shown that better results and deeper 
interest are gained by having the students 
examine reference books and complete the 
workbook page before the lecture relative 
to them; but the reverse method is more 
successful for the card catalog and periodical 
indexes. Full explanation and discussion 
before an assignment are important. Put- 
ting library instruction across to freshmen 
requires every bit of showmanship and 
motivation through catching their interest 
and appealing to their intelligence that is 
possible. One highly successful trick is to 
have them bring to class from any two books 
in the assignment two questions that might 
be used for the radio program “Information, 
Please.” Being allowed to read them in 
class, with the instructor selecting the person 
to answer, is a powerful stimulus, as is the 
popularity of the radio program. 


CompL_Lete FoLttow THROUGH 


Much of the value of instruction is lost 
without someone at hand to give assistance 
when difficulties arise in using the tools 
studied. Since the freshman instructors are 
readers advisers with desks in the lobby of 
the library, there is a complete follow 
through. Someone is always present to meet 
these needs. Readers advisory service is 
beside the point, here, but the opportunity for 
it is obvious. 

Instruction by librarians versus instruction 
by faculty is not even debatable so far as 
undergraduate library instruction is con- 
cerned. Real teaching ability and teaching 
experience, if possible, are very necessary 
qualifications, plus the attribute that made 
Mr. Job famous! A program of library 
instruction for graduate students is being 
developed slowly at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. It includes the preparation of a student 
manual in each field of instruction, sup- 
plemented later, we hope, by instruction 
from the faculty in cooperation with the 


librarians. On the graduate level the 
faculty can play a vital part. This year’s 
contribution is a manual of the literature of 
chemistry. 

We have had enough real evidence of the 
value of the freshman course at Louisiana 
State University to feel that it could be 
useful in other institutions. If it did no 
more than give the freshmen a feeling of 
ease in the library instead of one of in- 
competence, the effort would be worth while. 
But it does more. Each department of the 
library testifies to a greater and a more 
intelligent use. 

Besides being interesting and stimulating 
because of the contact with people, the work 
is professionally satisfying to the instructors 
because of the necessity of keeping in touch 
with all departments of the university li- 
brary, with the high school libraries from 
whence the students come, and with the 
public libraries we hope they will use. 


State Associations 
(Continued from page 684) 


relation of library use to the population is 
a subject little known. Librarians need 
accurate data which would guide them to 
publicity and community contacts, and per- 
haps strengthen their hands at budget time. 

A study of the relation of circulation 
figures to registration might also reveal some 
illuminating facts. One such study in an 
individual library has just been made. A 
state library association could organize such 
a study as either of those mentioned in repre- 
sentative libraries throughout the state. 
The tabulated results would be of the high- 
est value to librarians both in estimating and 
in publicizing their work. 

The foregoing suggestions are not meant 
to be inclusive or conclusive. They are 
simply suggestions. They are samples taken 
from the boiling pot of library thought. 

Each state library association has its own 
field, its own problems. The important thing 
is to have one organization which is alive to 
state needs and its own opportunities, which 
appeals to all its members and holds their 
active interest. Such an organization will 
find plenty to do, and its action means 
growth. 
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Trends and Techniques in Fund-Raising 


Is the day of large giving over? 

Will the government take over the burden of private 
philanthropy? 

W hat has become of the financial “campaign”? 

How do modern tax laws affect gifts and bequests to 
libraries? | 


W hat are some of the cooperative efforts in fund rais- 
ing? 


Libraries facing grave financial problems will find described in 
this §1-page mimeographed report programs and techniques used 
by educational institutions and national organizations in meet- 
ing their financial needs. 


Prepared originally for the use of the A.L.A. Special Member- 
ship and Endowment Study Committee, it is now being made 
available to others on request. 


Evelyn Steel Little, Librarian of Mills College, says 


in a foreword: 


“Busy librarians who would otherwise spend time and 
energy collecting and interpreting these essential facts will 
do well to present the book to the board of trustees of the 
public library, to college presidents and treasurers, to the 
regents’ committee on the library, to the Friends of the 
Library organization, or any other body whose efforts are 
directed toward the building of firmer foundations for library 
support.” 


Price $1 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : CHICAGO 




















Just published—a revised edition listing about 3,000 
titles of fiction reported to be actually and frequentl 

REPLACEMENT : : Se ee ae 
replaced by twelve representative American libraries. 

LIST OF Contributing libraries represent four population groups 
FICTION of from 10,000 to 4,000,000. Publisher and price are 


given for each title and symbols indicate the population 
SECOND EDITION class of reporting library. Arranged alphabetically by 
author. so2p. $1. 








Second in the series of Library Equipment Studies. For 
any library, old or new, facing a floor problem. Brings FLOORS 
within short ny ee information never before brought 

together. Treats twelve different types of floors: asphalt 
tile and flooring, concrete, cork carpet and tile, gypsum, AND FLOOR 
linoleum, magnesite, marble, rubber flooring, slate, ter- COVERINGS 
razzo, tile, and wood. For each gives advantages, dis- 
advantages, general specifications for laying, instruction by Cornelia D 
for maintenance, description with comment on various . ; 
grades available, and leading manufacturers and trade Plaister 
names. Published September 15. 76p. 75c. 








Revised and enlarged third edition of “the most com- 

THE LIBRARY prehensive treatment yet given the school library, its 

IN THE philosophy, its organization, and its techniques.” Con- 

tains considerable new material incorporated in the text 

SCHOOL or in entirely rewritten or new chapters. Subject matter 

: is rearranged under Educational Background and Aims, 

by Lucile F. Fargo Personnel and Management, Materials and Equipment, 

Organization and Administration, Relations to Other 

THIRD EDITION Libraries, Systems, and Agencies. (Publication date 
about October 15. 544p. Cloth. Probable price, $3.50. 











Sixty-five new sections, containing nearly 200 new rules, 
have been added to this much expanded edition; many 
definitions and rules have been rewritten based upon CODE FOR 
new classification problems reported by cooperating li- 
braries; and many new rulings upon new and old prob- CLASSIFIERS 
lems have been - ¥ oennng Classification a 
by the Library of Congress and by the editors of the . 

Decimal a have been —, in cases by Wm. S. Merrill 
where they diverge from procedure recommended. Many 
examples have been added for the benefit of library SECOND EDITION 
school students. (Publication date about October 1. 
About 200p. Cloth. Price to be announced.) 








AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - - CHICAGO 
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Doyle, Irene M. “Library School Marks 
and Success in Library Service.” University 
of Illinois, 1931. 

Fair, Ethel M. “The Public Library 
versus Other Sources of Books.” Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1935. 

Freedley, George. “A Survey of Theatri- 
cal Resources in Libraries and Museums in 
Europe and Asia.” (Data used in Theatre 
Collections in Libraries and Museums, by 
Rosamund Gilder and George Freedley. 
N.Y., Theatre Arts, Inc., 1936.) New 
York Public Library, 1936. 

Gaver, Mary V. “An Investigation of 
State Supervision of School Libraries in Six 
Southern States.” Columbia University, 1938. 

Henshaw, Francis H. “A Scheme of Serv- 
ice for Public Libraries.””. Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932. 

Hurt, Peyton. “Use of the Library by 
Graduate Students; a Study of Their Abil- 
ity, Instruction, Frequency of Use, and 
Desire for Instruction.” University of Cali- 
fornia, 1932-33. 

Hutchins, Margaret. “History and Prac- 
tice of Inter-Library Loans in British Li- 
braries with a List of Printed Aids for the 
Location of Books in the British Isles.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1931. 

Joeckel, Carleton B. The Government of 
the American Public Library. (University 
of Chicago Press, 1935.) University of Chi- 
cago, 1934. 

Lee, Margaret I. “Study of School Li- 
brary Reports.”” Columbia University, 1933. 

Lingenfelter, Mary R. “The Indexing of 
American Education Periodicals Published 
during the First Three Quarters of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Columbia University, 
1932. 

Little, Mrs. Evelyn S. “Backgrounds of 

World Literature from Homer to Tolstoy.” 
University of Michigan, 1933. 
“Homer and Theocritus in Eng- 
lish Transtation: a Critical Bibliography De- 
signed as a Guide for Librarians in the 
Choice of Editions for the General Reader.” 
University of Michigan, 1936. 

Martin, Helen. “Nationalism in Chil- 
dren’s Literature.” (Library Quarterly 
6:405-18, October, 1936.) University of 
Chicago, 1934. 

Miller, Robert A. “Cost Accounting for 
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Labor. Costs of Act i 
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7:511-36, October, 1937.) University of 
Chicago, 1936. 

Munn, R. Russell. “A Selective Bibli- 
ography of Special Classifications for Busi- 
ness and Technical Literature.” Columbia 
University, 1932. 

Murray, Florence. “Canadian Govern. 
ment Document Catalogues and Checklists.” 
(Library Quarterly 6:237-62, July, 1936.) 
University of Michigan, 1934. 

Nourse, Louis M. “A Comparison of the 
Establishment and Growth of County Li- 
braries in California and New Jersey as In- 
fluenced by their Respective Legal, Geogra- 
phical, and Administrative Differences.” 
Columbia University, 1931. 

Patch, Marion. “American Insurance 
Journals before 1900; Their History and 
Their Entries in Library Catalogs.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1930. 

Phelps, Rose B. “The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Ninth Edition; a Critical and His- 
torical Study.” Columbia University, 1930: 

Pierce, Catharine J. “Some Sources of 
Information for American Biography; a 
Study of Certain Types of Printed Sources 
which Either Supplement or Correct the 
Dictionary of American Biography.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1931. 

Purdy, George Flint. “Public Library 
Service in the Middle West.” (In part in 
Library Quarterly 8:346-72, July, 1938.) 
University of Chicago, 1936. 

Ridgway, Helen A. “The Reading Habits 
of Adult Non-Users of the Public Library in 
a Typical Metropolitan Community.” (Li- 
brary Quarterly 6:1-33, January, 1936.) 
Columbia University, 1934. 

Sansone, Leonilda I. “Report of Work 
with Italian Publishers under the Auspices 
of the Carnegie Fellowship for Librarians.” 
University of Florence and University of 
Rome, Italy, 1930-31. 

Snow, Miriam B. “Determination of 
Trends in the Biographies for Children Pub- 
lished in the United States, 1892-1931.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1934. 

Unger, Nell Avery, “Reading Interests of 
the Alumni of Reed College.” Columbia 
University, 1930. 

Wead, Eunice. “Early Binding Stamps of 
Religious Significance in Certain American 
Libraries.” University of Michigan, 1933. 
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NEW JOURNAL 
FOR COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND 


odrT Rr YD “AT ¢ Y T rnowmna yy en 

bn aca ALAN AN Way VibBKRAKRILDOS 
Tue Association or CoLLteck AND Rererence Liprariss in cooperation with the A.L.A. 
is putting into effect one of the most important recommendations in the report of the third 
Activities Committee of the A.L.A. affecting A.C.R.L. members: publication of a quarterly 
journal devoted to their interests. 


The title of the journal will be College and Research Libraries. The first issue will be 
published this month. 

Content of the journal will be planned specifically with reference to A.C.R.L. membership. 
This will include in addition to proceedings and selected papers of annual and midwinter 
meetings of the A.C.R.L. and its subsections: (1) educational and library news; (2) reviews 
of books, pamphlets, and current literature; (3) articles designed to stimulate research and 
experimentation; and (4) articles concerned with the advancement of standards in educa- 
tional and research libraries. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, chairman of the A.C.R.L. Publications Committee and director of 
the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn., will edit the journal. While the list of 
those who will actively assist in the preparation of the journal is still incomplete, it will in- 
clude: 

Publications Committee 


Mabel L. Conat, Reference Librarian, Detroit Blanche P. McCrum, “ibrarian, Wellesley College 
Public Library 

Thomas P. Fleming, Librarian, Medical Library, 
Columbia University 


Robert A. Miller, Director of Libraries, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska 


Peyton Hurt, Librarian, Williams College Helen F. Pierce, Librarian, Modesto (Calif.) Jua 

B. Lamar Johnson, Librarian, Stephens College ior College ; 

Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's College of the Nathan van Patten, Director, Stanford University 
University of North Carolina Libraries 


Special Assistants 


1. News items. Willard P. Lewis, Secretary, 5. Review—reference aids. 
A.C.R.L. and Librarian, Pennsylvania State College Louis Shores, Director, Library School, George Pea- 
2. Review—American educational and library lit- ody College. (Editor) : : 
erature. Committee to be named Charles F. McCombs, Superintendent of the Main 


Reading Room, New York Public Library 


3. Review—foreign literature. Jens Nyholm, As- Harold Russell, Reference Librarian, University of 


sistant Librarian, University of California, Berkeley 


Minnesota 
4. Review—research and experimentation. G. Anne M. Smith, Reference Librarian, University 
Flint Purdy, Librarian, Wayne University of British Columbia. 


Send in your personal subscription to the new journal today and keep in touch with the 
latest developments in the college, junior college, reference, teacher training and university 
library fields. If you are an A.C.R.L. member you can subscribe at a reduced rate of $2 
for the year. Other personal subscriptions are $3 a year. 

For the first time college, university and reference library workers have their own journal. 
Have the distinction of being a charter subscriber. 


Subscription Order Form 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Date ... 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find $3 (or $2) for my personal subscription to College and Research Libraries. 


See OO EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SESE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE! 
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New 0.2.0. Publications 
“sme an ! : 
BOOKS FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


Serves two-fold purpose: (1) to make educators of adults—librarians especially—aware 
of a much neglected person, the “adult beginner” who is beyond reach of their efforts 
because of inability to read even the simplest books written for adults; and (2) to give y 
the librarian and educator a fairly generous list of suggested books which can be used 
with many of these “adult beginners.” Offers an aid both in understanding the nature 
of the problem and in making a first attack. Prepared by the Readers’ Bureau of the 
Cincinnati Public Library; with an introduction by John Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult 
Education Specialist. (4 December publication. About 64p. Probable price, 65¢) 


SS 
ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 1939 


| Edited by A. F. Kuhlman 





























Presents thirteen papers of the joint program (1939 A.L.A. conference) of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Archives and Libraries, Pacific Coast Society of American Archivists, 
and the Historical Records Survey. Includes an evaluation of the achievements of the 
Historical Records Survey and the American Imprints Inventory; and discusses possible 
requirements for a code for cataloging archives and manuscript collections, integration 
of archival and manuscript work, Western manuscript collections, and the relation of 
microphotography to archival work. (Nowember. 108p. Planographed. $1.75) 


i j 
TEACHING WITH BOOKS 


A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb 














Reveals—in a challenging report based on visits to some 60 colleges—the extent to which 
the efforts of the college library from the standpoint of educational effectiveness are 
integrated with those of the institution as a whole. Among twelve chapters are discus- 
sions of the extent to which undergraduates use the library, the relation of library 
usage to scholarship standing, some responsibilities of the college president, centraliza- 
tion versus departmentalization, books in halls of residence, and cost of library service. 
Published jointly by the A.L.A. and the Association of American Colleges. (4 December 
publication. About 250p. Cloth, $2.50) 











BOOKLIST FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


New A.L.A. quarterly 





Each issue will review about 50 carefully selected fiction and non-fiction titles. Annota- 
tions will tell for what types of patients in various classes of hospitals each book may 
be safely used or not used. Occasional special features, lists, and other information about 
books for those doing library work in all types of hospitals. Prepared under the auspices 
of committees of the A.L.A. and the American Hospital Association. (Quarterly, $1 a 
year; single copy, 35¢. Mimeographed. First issue probably in January) 
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